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That is why American Seating Company is running 
these full-page messages in Time Magazine, as 
part of a continuing campaign for better schools. 
They point out that investments in education are 
investments in the future of our nation. 

That this campaign is winning public recognition 
is becoming more and more evident. If it serves, 
even to a small degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their work bet- 
ter, it will have justified our efforts. 

American Seating Company is close to educa- 
tional problems and their relation to progress— 
with a familiarity resulting from more than 60 
years of developing and manufacturing school fur- 
niture. 


These are typical of other Time school pages, 
including one of June 20, 1949 (not illustrated) 


FREE: Write for new 48-page illustrated book- 
let, ‘The Co-ordinated Classroom” by Darell 
Boyd Harmon. Also, ‘Progress Toward Im- 
proved Classroom Environment.”’ 
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(eu APPARATUS 
VEY SUPPLIES 


Central Scientific Company announces the acquisition 
of Redman Scientific Company, and the assets and 
business of the Pacific Laboratory Apparatus and 
Chemical Company. 


Redman Scientific Company will now operate in 
California, north of the Tehachapi Mountains, in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Western 
Montana, as the Redman Division of Central Scientific 
Company of California. Offices are located at 16 
Beale Street, San Francisco 5, California (‘Phone 
SUtter 1-3238). 


Pacific Laboratory Apparatus and Chemical Company 
will now serve the State of California, south of the 
Tehachapi Mountains, Arizona and New Mexico, as 
the Pacific Laboratory Division of Central Scientific 
Company of California. Offices are located at 3555 
Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, California ("Phone 
ANgelus 1-0289). 


Central Scientific Company of California now main- 
tains fully-stocked warehouses in Los Angeles and the 
San Francisco area. 


Large stocks of ap- 
paratus and supplies 
for physics, chemis- 
try, and biology are 
now on hand. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


ons 


CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments (F\(Q) Laboratory Supplies 


3555 Whittier Boulevard, Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


16 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Sierra Educational News, November, 1949, volume 45, number 8; published monthly except June, July and August, by California Teachers Asso- 
tiation, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8; price $2 per year, 20c per copy. Entered at San Francisco Post Office, January 23, 1906, as second-class 


Matter under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Vaughan MacCaughey, Editor; Lucile R. Gallagher, Advertising Manager. 
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Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
you're right if you answer “coal.” But if 
you've ever been down in a modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn’t be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
‘—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 
mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 


The mining of coal, which is so vital to 
industrial and electrical power production, 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic- 
ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare iterns needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 
coal mining operation. 


To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 

we ve just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 
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“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” For a specimen s a area 


copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. s 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me my free copy of 


A Down-To-EartH PicTuRE oF COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
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BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
NOVEMBER 1949 
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American Education Week—November 6-12 


Message From The President of The United States 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
September 8, 1949 

TO THE PATROIS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOGLS : | 

Because its theme is "Making Democracy Work", American Im 
Education Week this year has special significance for all of us. 
Let us make its observance an opportunity for rededicating our- 
selves to the principle on which our Nation was founded — that yea 
all men are created equal. acti 

The inherent dignity of man can only be exemplified 
through equality of opportunity for all. In striving toward that to | 
objective we look to the American school as a standard bearer. 
Education mst be a dynamic force in the building and development boc 
of a democracy. Our schools mst provide the kind of training gro 
that will equip young people to make the most of their om ca- 
pacities and find a place for themselves in our complex world. 
But that is not all. Our schools mst also help to teach young det 
people the principles of democracy and give them experience in 
its day-to-day practice. BE, 

American Education Week should be a time for paying 
tribute to our loyal and devoted teachers with whom so mch org 


responsibility lies for the guidance of our youth. It should 
also be a time for examining. our communities and searching our cial 
hearts to see if we are being fair to our school children and 
to our teachers in the tools we give them for the building of 
tomorrow's citizens. aga 


Finally, American Education Week should be a time for 

broadening our vision to give thought to children of other lands me: 
with whom our children must live in increasingly closer relation- 

ship as modern commnications lessen distances in time. And 

beyond that we should take a firm resolution that the spirit of an 
Education Week shall continue with us and inspire us to make of edt 
our schools. an instrument of progress keeping pace with the needs 

of each new generation. Lo 
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Message From The State Executive Secretary 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION MEETS DECEMBER 2-3 





HE regular semi-annual meeting of the State Council of Education will convene in the Southern 
Section headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street, on Friday and Saturday, December 2-3, 1949. 
Important decisions must be made at this meeting. 

Present school apportionment legislation was passed at the last session of the Legislature for this 
year only. The Legislature will convene again in March 1950 and a proposal must be developed for 
action at that time. 

All Committees will report to the Council and all Affiliated Organizations will have the opportunity 
to bring recommendations for future action. The State Council of Education is an extremely important 
body. The history of education in California is written in the minutes of the deliberations of this 
group. 

Every member should be present for this important meeting and should come with thoughtful 
determination to make it one of the best and most productive meetings in the long history of the Council. 


BEAT PENNSYLVANIA 

For many years the Pennsylvania State Education Association has been the largest State professional 
organization for teachers in the United States. This year, for the first time, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, with its 54,800 members, takes over this position of leadership. 

However, the teachers of Pennsylvania still lead us in membership in the NEA. In 1949 California 
again led the nation in the number of new members in the NEA. If the trend continues, 1950 should 
bring new memberships sufficient to “beat Pennsylvania” and put California at the top of the list in 
membership in our great National organization. 

We are not concerned with merely replacing someone else as “Mr. Big.” We are concerned with 
an enlarged opportunity to inject the progressive, vigorous spirit of Western education into national 
educational policy. 


LOCAL TEACHER CLUBS AND CALIFORNIA STUDENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

In the communities where there are teacher-training institutions, local teacher clubs, with profit 
to themselves and to prospective teachers, should plan a program of recognition for Chapters of the 
California Student-Teachers Association. Each teacher-training institution in the State has a CSTA 
Chapter. The purpose of this organization, which has been sponsored for many years by California 
Teachers Association, is to orient prospective teachers in the work of the Association. 

A number of local teacher clubs have already included the President of the CSTA Chapter on the 
Executive Council of the local organization. A program planned especially for the student-teachers at 
an appropriate and convenient time would help to introduce CSTA Chapter members to the vital part a 
local teacher association plays in the organized profession. When local teacher clubs have social events, 


members of CSTA Chapters should be invited. — A.F.C. 
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CTA State Council of Education 


By Mary A. Ball, Assistant State Secretary 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
State Council of Education, California 
Teachers Association, convenes for a 
two-day session, December 2 and 3, 
1949, in the Southern Section build- 
ing in Los Angeles. 


This is the official, policy-forming 
body of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. It is a representative body, the 
members being elected by the 6 geo- 
graphic sections of California Teachers 
Association, on the basis of 1 repre- 
sentative for every 300 members of 
California Teachers Association. On 
this basis, at the December meeting, 
the Bay Section will have 42 members, 
Central 18, Central Coast 5, North 14, 
North Coast 3, and the Southern Sec- 
tion 79. 


There are 25 ex-officio members, 
that is, voting members, who serve 
because they are officers. These are, 
the president and secretary of each 
Section, 12; the president of the class- 
room teachers department. of each 
Section, 6; the 2 National Education 
Association Directors; the CTA presi- 
dent and State executive secretary- 
treasurer (2); and the presidents of 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and California School Trus- 
tees Association (2); a representative 
of the State College Presidents (1); 
and Secretary Emeritus (1). 


There are 13 State-wide educational 
associations afhliated with California 
Teachers Association, whose repre- 
sentatives are voting members of the 
State Council. This makes a total of 
197 persons on the State Council 
for 1949. 


One of the important functions of 
the State Council is the election of 
the Board of Directors, comprising 9 
members — 3 from the Southern Sec- 
tion, 2 from the Bay Section, and 1 
from each of the other 4 sections. 
Three members of the Board will be 
elected at the annual meeting in April. 
The Board of Directors, being the 
administrative body of the Associa- 
tion, elects the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, the State Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


Committees at Work 


As in other large representative 
bodies, even as with the Legislature 
and Congress, the Council accom- 
plishes most of its work by committees. 
From the work of these committees 
for 42 years have come the major 
educational policies covering the whole 
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gamut of the educational field in Cali- 
fornia. The Association has exhibited 
remarkable leadership through this 
method. Gains in the professional 
standing of teachers, in the welfare of 
public school children and teachers, 
more adequate financing of public 
schools, and many other improvements 
have come from Council committee 
study and recommendation. 


At present the committees of the 
Council are: Financing Public Educa- 
tion; Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards; Retirement; Tenure; 
International Relations; Public Rela- 
tions; Salary Schedules and Trends; 
and the Legislative Committee. 


Matters facing the December Coun- 
cil meeting will be, — recommenda- 
tions for the re-enactment of provi- 
sions of the school apportionment law, 
which expires next year; emergency 
credentials; in-service training of 
teachers; plans for the purchase of a 
State headquarters building. The 
Ethics Commission, established last 
year with a two-fold purpose, — (1) 
to acquaint teachers and (2) to hear 
cases on infractions of the Code, will 
make a report on procedures adopted. 


On December 2, the representatives 
of student chapters of California 


Student-Teachers Association yjl 
meet as the Junior Executive Counc] 
for the transaction of business. Amon 
the items on its agenda are: Teacher 
education and credentials; interng 
tional relations; ethics; recruitment. 
and standing rules for the Californiy 
Student-Teacher Association. On Sa. 
urday, December 3, the student repre. 
sentatives meet with the State Counc 
to hear committee reports and the 
transaction of California Teachers 
Association business. 


The action of the State Council sets 
into motion the various departments 
of California Teachers Association, 
Field Service is busy interpreting pol. 
icies to local teachers clubs, and 
furnishes one channel for information 
and suggestions both from and to the 
State Council. Many research projects 
are directed by the Council, and com 
mittee information and action are 
correlated and unified by staff mem 
bers. 

Since the body which sets policy, 
is the very core of any association, the 
teachers of California are to be con. 
gratulated that over the years, com 
petent and unselfishly devoted men 
and women have been elected a 
representatives to the State Council 

In order to keep abreast of the 
fast-moving educational advances in 
California, every member of California 
Teachers Association could well afford 
to be conversant with Council ac 
tivities. 


State Conference on Educational Research 


As Reported By CTA Research Department 


On October 14 and 15, there was held, 
on the Mesa Campus of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege of the University of California, a state- 
wide conference for workers in educational 
research. The conference was the outcome 
of almost a year’s planning on the part of 
the Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search of California Teachers Association, 
and was another demonstration of the public 
service aspect of the expanded CTA: pro- 
gram. The conference was widely attended 
by representatives of school district and 
county research offices, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and _ teacher-training 
institutions. 


The conference featured an address by 
Dr. Ivan A. Booker, of the NEA Research 
Division, who spoke at the luncheon session 
on Friday. Speaking on the theme of “The 
Expanding Role of Research in Education,” 
Dr. Booker declared that California is one 
of the bright spots in the nation in the 
maintenance of educational research facili- 
ties and the employment of research in edu- 
cational practice. He sketched the back- 
ground of the growth of educational research 
from the beginning of this century, but 
reminded the audience that the science of 
educational research is still quite new. 


In his opinion, the future of research in 
education is filled with promise of oppor- 


tunity and responsibility. Among its princi 
pal responsibilities is the factual support of 
progress in educational practice and the 
demonstration to the public that education 
is paying dividends for the money spent. 
Dr. Booker was certain that many additional 
persons would be needed to perform research 
functions in education. He did not hesitate 
to say that a better quality of research would 
be needed, with an even greater refinement 
of techniques and a more assured science of 
measurement and evaluation. Research 
workers should expect to plan for careers 
and not be drafted from classroom am 
office, although classroom experience % 
valuable to research personnel. Dr. Booker 
made the inevitable plea for the better us 
of educational research results. He reminded 
the research worker that he would have t 
accept responsibility for interpretation and 
planning the use of research, not merely for 
the collection and reporting of data. 


Sexson Presides at Luncheon 


A second highlight of the luncheon w 
the attendance of Dr. Truman Kelley, n0¥ 
retired and living in the Santa Barbara are 
Dr. Kelley took occasion to reminisce brie 
on the progress in educational reseatt 
which he has observed in a lifetime of set” 
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ice to it. The luncheon was presided over 
by Dr. John Sexson, who is the administra- 
tive representative on the Advisory Council 
on Educational Research. 


The conference sessions began with open- 
ing ceremonies on Friday morning. Dr. 
William Hayes, dean of men, Santa Barbara 
College, acted as host to the conference in 
the absence of Provost J. Harold Williams. 
Dr. Roy Simpson spoke of the interest of 
the State Department of Education in the 
conference and looked forward to a time 
when problems of educational reseach in 
California would be solved in a coordinated 
manner by the outcome of such conferences. 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown brought a message 
from Dr. Arthur F. Corey, for the California 
Teachers Association. 


The Survey Findings 


Friday morning’s session was largely de- 
yoted to a presentation of the findings of a 
survey of California’s educational research 
facilities, completed by the CTA Research 
Department at the request of the Advisory 
Council. Dr. Frank W. Parr discussed the 
report, “The Status of School Research De- 
partments in California Cities and Counties: 
1948-49,” Bulletin No. 16 of the CTA 
Research Department, which had been 
planned for introduction and distribution at 
the conference. 


The survey of facilities for educational 
research revealed the extent to which this 
important educational function has been 
recognized in the State. Only 5 city school 
districts were able to report that they were 
maintaining distinct research departments: 
Long Beach, Oakland, Pasadena, San Diego 
and San Francisco. The Los Angeles City 
School District is carrying on large-scale 
research enterprises, but not under the 
responsibility of a single research depart- 
ment. Most districts report that their 
research duties are assumed by a variety of 
school departments, such as curriculum or 
instruction, guidance, business management, 
pupil accounting, and so forth. 


None of the 57 California counties, 
excluding San Francisco, had a separate re- 
search department during 1948-49. Contra 
Costa County has begun such a department 
with the present school year. Again, Los 
Angeles County conducts extensive research 
projects, but the department has a guidance 
as well as a research responsibility. Many 
of the counties are engaged in educational 
research, but the work falls within the 
purview of a number of offices. Fourteen 
of the counties did not last year conduct any 
organized program of research. 


THE budgetary provisions for educational 
™ research in the State ranged from nothing 
in both district and county offices to as much 
4 $32,800 in a school district and $45,458 
in a county office. In several cases, funds 
available for carrying on research are a part 
of other department budgets. The practice 
among districts is to set aside less than 1% 
of the budget for research purposes; in 
county office budgets, research funds may 
take as little as 5% of the budget, with 


— counties going over the 10% 
mark, 


Data collected on the staff in research 
‘partments indicate that there is no par- 
ticular pattern of preparation or tenure as 
yet which would characterize the work as 
a career.” The median period of service 


was about 3 years in cities and 2 years in 
County offices. 


However, there are indi- 
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viduals who have been associated with 
educational research responsibilities for 
periods of over 20 years in some instances. 
In general, about 3 persons constitute the 
staffs of educationai research departments, 
although as many as 8 are used in the 


-largest. 


Educational research workers on present 
staffs have largely been recruited from the 
ranks of classroom teachers or school admin- 
istrators. Curiously, it is the city districts 
which have tended to recruit from the class- 
room, while the counties have tended to 
attract administrators. However, individuals 
from both areas of service are employed in 
research in both types of offices. The city 
districts are considerably ahead of the county 
offices in the proportion of workers with 
advanced degrees. In both places the 
administrative type of credential was pre- 
dominant. 

The median salary of research workers in 
city districts was $517 per month in 1948-49, 
while it was approximately $400 in county 
offices. As might be anticipated, the great 
variations in the size and resources of the 
county departments resulted in a slightly 
larger range of salaries in these departments 
than in city district departments. 


The survey provided general information 
on the question of relative importance of 
various areas of research, both in the matter 
of theoretical desirability and practical pro- 
graming. When questioned on the relative 
importance of major responsibilities (instruc- 
tional research, administrative research, 
guidance and counseling, clerical and rou- 
tine, and miscellaneous), city departments 
placed instructional research first, guidance 
and counseling second, and administrative 
research third. 


How Time Is Spent 


In the matter of time spent, clerical and 
routine research usurped the place of guid- 
ance and counseling as second in importance. 
In county offices, guidance and counseling 
was listed as first in importance, with instruc- 
tional research and administrative research 
second and third. In time spent, miscella- 
neous research turned out to be first, with 
instructional research, and guidance and 
counseling second and third. Table I shows 
these rankings, with others. 





Schools, accepted the responsibility of iden- 
tifying principal questions and statements of 
need in educational research. Members of 
the panel included the following persons: 
Professor Harold Carter, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Dr. Merle Elliott, Oakland 
City Schools; Dr. Henry Magnuson, State 
Bureau of Education Research; Dr. Irving 
Mather, Santa Barbara College; Professor 
William Odell, Stanford University; and 
Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles County 
Schools. 


The panel believed that serious question 
should be made as to the significance of 
educational research studies. Who should 
determine the needs in educational research? 
How can research be more realistic and of 
practical benefit? Another issue was centered 
about the interpretation of research results. 
Should the director of research and his staff 
assume the responsibility of interpreting 
research and seeing to it that the results 
actuaily were put to use? 


Exploratory Points Developed 


Exploratory points on these issues brought 
out by the panel were worthy of note. The 
significance of research was thought by 
some to be largely a matter of need and 
priority. Everything that needed to be done 
in solving educational problems was signifi- 
cant at the time it was needed, including 
many seemingly routine reports. Others 
were of the judgment that research might 
be graded in significance to the extent it 
was fundamental research, as in physical 
sciences, or practical service research, as in 
industrial application. Serious question was 
made of the desirability of setting research 
apart from other educational. functions, by 
identifying it with separate responsibilities. 
It was generally felt that research should be 
regarded as one member of the educational 
team and should be coordinated just as 
closely with planning as with evaluation. 


Some fear was expressed of the possibility 
that a highly organized research department 
would come to dominate school policy 
through its test and evaluation functions. 
In reply, it was pointed out that our recent 
evolution in curriculum development, with 
the committee form of teacher participation, 
would likely forestall any tendency to freeze 
the educational pattern to conform with a 


TABLE I* 


Ranking of Major Research Responsibilities According 
to Importance and Time Spent 


Responsibility 
Instructional Research 
Guidance and Counseling 
Administrative Research 
Clerical and Routine 
Miscellaneous 


IMPORTANCE TIME SPENT 
City County City County 
cae 1 2 1 2 
saa 2 1 4 3 
asin 3 3 3 5 
iniiaiet 5 + 2 4 
ssiisiieiitin 4 5 5 1 


* Research Bulletin No. 16, California Teachers Association Research Department, pp. 8, 17. 


Among the conclusions of the study was 
the rather obvious one that many research 
programs in the State are hampered by lack 
of adequate staff, insufficient space, and 
meager equipment. Another conspicuous 
lack was the opportunity to coordinate 
research with other districts and county 
offices. There would appear to be great 
need and opportunity for Statewide planning 
and implementing of research in education. 


HE Friday afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ing sessions were given to panel presen- 
tation. The Friday panel, under the direction 


of Dr. Georgia S. Adams, Pasadena City 





research pattern. The best safeguard against 
rigidity was believed to be an honest adher- 
ence to the principle that the final criterion 
of significance would always have to be the 
measured results of changes in behavior of 
children. The need for knowing and ex- 
plaining what had happened to the pupil 
would keep research from being done merely 
for research’s sake. 

Another problem area was thought to be 
the determination of the extent to which 
the classroom teacher should be expected to 
share in educational research. . That is, 
should research evolve into a special func- 
tion? Should it be a subordinate function 


(Please turn to Page 29) 
















































































































































































































































PARENTS VISIT KINDERGARTEN 


STRENGTHENING PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS IN 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


By Gladys Grossoehme, Kindergarten Teacher; Max Hamm, Principal; 


Cole School, Oakland 


Recently a most successful evening 
meeting of kindergarten parents was 


held at Cole School in Oakland. 


It was successful in several ways: 
first, the parents asked for it; second, 
the number of parents who came 
amazed us; third, they have asked for 
more meetings; and last, it was the 
first meeting of its kind ever to be held 
at Cole School. 


To say I had not dreamed and 
planned such a meeting in my mind 
would not be true. But it was not 
until a small kindergarten boy said to 
me: “My daddy doesn’t like this school 
because there’s nothing here for him,” 
that I realized how right he was. 


I tried to explain to him that it was 
his daddy’s school, too, and that he 
could come to it any time he wanted 
to. But deep in my heart I knew it 
was not exactly true. His daddy could 
not come to visit school, or come for 
a conference any time he wanted to. 
The other daddies could not, either, 
nor could many working mothers. 


Even so, with this situation of work- 
ing parents, I have yet to work with 
_a more cooperative, interested group 
of parents any place. They are won- 


derful! 
Many Come to Visit 


I am completing my fourth year of 
teaching at Cole School. I have had 
approximately 90 kindergarteners each 
year. Of these 90 children I have per- 
sonally met and talked with 95% of 
their mothers, or guardians, and 25% 
of their fathers— at least once. Of 
this percentage I have had conferences 
with all, at least twice, 75% several 
times, and 25% at regular intervals. 
Many come in often to visit school 
and to talk with me, without appoint- 
ment. A few, who are working 
mothers, come during the lunch hour 
for conferences, or take time off from 
work to visit school. Mother and 
father often come together for a con- 
ference or to visit school. 


Small groups of parents have been 
invited to visit school on appointed 
days, thus affording better opportu- 
nity for small group discussion. 


Open house has been held at which 
time parents could come at their con- 


venience. Always I found a few min- 


utes to talk with them, and whenever 
possible to learn as much as I could 
about each child and his background. 


At the first meeting with parents 
I stressed the point of cooperation — 
that I needed their help, and I hope 
they needed mine, that only with a 
unified program could we succeed in 
the growth and development of the 
child. 


I have found most parents eager to 
learn just what makes the child act 
the way he does, and why. An increas- 
ing number of parents ask for confer- 
ences in which they ask, quite frankly, 
for help in understanding and helping 
their children. Together we talk, 
plan, lay out our course — try it out — 
meet again to see which of us has had 
results. Then we try again. 


The public as well as the parents are 
learning the true value of kindergar- 
ten: that program set up to make the 
step from the home into the school a 
happy one and a profitable one. This 
peculiar situation in itself calls for uni- 
fication of instruction of parent and 
teacher. Neither can do it alone, and 
together they can accomplish wonders. 


I have made it a habit to report 
regularly to parents, orally or by note, 
the progress made by the children. 
Some of the changes are easy to see, 
and some happen within the child and 
cause him to be less easy, or easier to 
get along with at home. In order that 
some of the best changes may become 
permanent the child and the school 
need the understanding and help of 
the parents. Here again the under- 
standing is usually between child, 
mother and teacher—father is at 
work. 


‘We Have a Tea 


Each spring we have a Kindergarten 
Mothers Tea at Cole School. The 
senior kindergarten mothers entertain 
the junior kindergarten mothers. The 
tea table is set up in the kindergarten. 
A committee of kindergarten mothers, 
with whom the home teacher works, 
plans the program, decorations and re- 
freshments. The kindergarten mothers 
do the serving. We have music by our 
own parents and we bring in an out- 
side speaker. It is an afternoon party, 
and again the fathers are left out. 





Something had to be done to brip 
these fathers into the active picture 


So we sent a form note to all kinder. 
garten parents, asking how many 
would be interested in an evenip 
meeting, where parents and teache 
might discuss school and chi 
problems. 


The committee was gratified an 
thrilled with the response. A commit 
tee of mothers: met and planned the 
evening meeting. Invitations were sent 
out. The children and I talked aboy 
it every day —this “party” for their 
parents. They went home and talked 
about it — insisting that their parents 
must go to the party. 

They came — 40 of them, one-third 
of the parents. Several mothers stayed 
home because baby sitters were not 
available, and the fathers came alone! 
For some of the fathers it was their 
first time in the kindergarten. 

We felt, for a first meeting, unad- 
vertised by any other way save by 
many tiny mouths, a written invitation 
and a few phone calls, that the re 
sponse was a most heart-warming one, 
























































They See It “As Is” 














The kindergarten room was left “a 
is’ for the meeting so that parents 
might see the room as the child sees it 
every day, and so that the parents 
might more readily feel a part of the 
daily school life of the child. The 
only new thing added was the beauti 
ful candle-lit tea table. 


As the parents came they had the 
opportunity to peek into all the corners 
of the room. Paintings the children 
had made were on the wall, free hand 
crayon drawings the children had 
made of their mothers received many 
happy comments from both dad and 
mother alike. 


The parents corner, which is cor 
veniently located near the door, always 
has pictures, poems and messages for 
parents, alone. 

After solos by two of the kinder 
garten fathers, I faced a most recep 
tive group to talk to them about theit 
most precious possessions —thelt 
children. 

I talked about: What is kindergarten, 
the kindergarten child as he comes t0 
us at school; what we do with him; 
and what the parent can do to help, 
Then we did some group singing while 
the mothers prepared the tea table, 
friendly, happy discussions follo 
while we ate our refreshments. 

I talked with every parent some 
time during the evening, and learn 
that we all realize more fully that at 
school is a more successful school 
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there is cooperation and understanding 
between teacher, child and parents. 


And what now? 


We will have more such meetings — 
they are being planned now. Parents 
are asking for them. Fathers are drop- 
ing in now on their days off to visit 
school. Mothers drop in on their way 
home from the store. Notes are com- 
ing, asking for conferences “so that I 
can help”... A kindergarten father, 
observing the children in the construc- 
tion of and play in a train made of 
boxes and blocks, has made all the 
arrangements for the kindergarten to 
visit a real train in the railroad yards. 
I wonder who is happier, he or the 
children! 

Several parents who have no chil- 
dren in kindergarten asked to help 
with the teas and the meetings. Both 
fathers and mothers washed dishes, 
moved chairs into the hall, put things 
in order after meeting. 


They had arrived, and felt at home 
— it was their school. It was a thrill- 
ing experience just to watch, and have 
the warm glow of realization come 
over me that now truly the home had 
come into the school, and the school 
was going home with the parents as 
well as with the children. 

Three years of home calls by the 
home teacher, cheerfully made in be- 
half of the kindergarten; conferences, 
open house, visiting hours, notes, teas, 
all form the background for this, our 
new venture — evening meetings for 
the kindergarten parents. All have 
helped to unify home and school and 
make us all — parents and teacher — 
more successful teachers. 

As I shut the kindergarten door and 
turned out the lights I thought of four 
short lines by Thomas H. Briggs: 

“To better God’s work! 
What audacity, and yet 
His will 
And my privilege.” 





Are We Teaching Health? 


By Wm. Plutte, Teacher, Harry EHs Junior High School, Richmond 


When yoy think of Health instruc- 
tion, what comes to your mind? 
Apparently some authorities seem to 
feel that a school course, or unit, in 
Health is a success if the student 
spends much time in tracing the vari- 
ous systems and anatomical appurte- 
nances, in addition to memorizing the 
vitamin table. 


Probably, due to a lack of interest 
in the fields of Health, teachers have 
found a great deal of time may be 
consumed in this art work, along with 
the unlimited types of graphs and 
charts one can develop with vitamin 
letters. 


The foregoing is not an intentional 
catigation of any educator's philosophy 
of Health Education. The blame 
probably is due to a general philosophy 
engendered through innumerable con- 
ferences concluding that Health is an 
inalienable, integral part of all fields 
within the broad scope of education. 
Asa result, Health instruction is given 
token recognition within one, or an- 
other, course-of-study. 


Most teachers will grant that a 
teacher of history or English should 
ave a major, or at least a minor, back- 
ground in these fields; yet . . . some 
teachers, regardless of college prepara- 
tion, are thought to be entirely quali- 
ied as pedagogues in the field of 
Health. Or, we can rationalize this 
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incongruity by stating “Health is 
everyone's responsibility!” 

How and in what manner is the 
subject of Health brought to the 
students? In too many instances is 
offered a briefing in anatomy or physi- 
ology. “Now we are going to draw 
the circulatory system. Make the 
arteries red, the veins blue.” 

Or, nutrition is an important phase 
in a healthy life. “Let’s make a nice 
graph showing which vegetables con- 
tain the greatest percentage of vitamin 
A. Keep the charts neat, as they are 
going up on the bulletin board.” 

Occasionally we endeavor to wander 
from the usual “Health Book” content 
and take up the problem of communi- 
cable disease. Few events in history 





CTA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


A limited number of California 
Teachers Association Life Member- 
ships are being offered, the revenue 
from which is placed in a buiding 
fund to purchase an Association head- 
quarters building, adequate to provide 
quarters for the expanding program. 
Holders of life memberships will be 
paid up for life and thus be protected 
against any increase in dues. They 
will receive an attractive certificate 
and a life membership emblem. 


Checks for life memberships may 
be mailed either to CTA headquar- 
ters, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
or to the Section Secretaries. 


Life memberships are available at 
$150 each, and may be paid for in 
full or in three annual installments of 
$50 each. Unpaid balances will bear 
interest at the rate of 4% a year. 


are as dramatically expounded as a 
classroom narration of Edward Jenner’s 
work with the problem of smallpox; 
and the tenseness of the villagers 
awaiting the results of his first vacci- 
nation. 


But, are these and many other so- 
called “Health Instruction” problems 
as important as a study of Personal 
Health . . . probably using a Health 
Observation Card as an outline? Is it 
more important to know the parts of 
the eye or the correct distance at which 
to hold a book while reading? 

The words “health” or “hygiene” 
create mental blocks in too many 
students because of the pot-pourri, 


_ non-functional contents of many such 


courses. 


If we fail to give the student con- 
cepts of good health; if we fall short 
of developing good health habits and 
good health attitudes, we are negating 
a primary aim of education. 

Anatomy, physiology, charting and 
abstractions serve minor purposes, but 
are not major fields of health instruc- 
tion. As we attempt to solve present 
problems in genuine HEALTH train- 
ing we are meeting a vital issue. 


Our Schools Are What We Make Them 
GOOD CITIZENS EVERYWHERE 
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REPORT FROM THE . 
PRESIDENT 


The accelerated growth of Califor- 
nia Student-Teacher Association dur- 
ing the past year may well be com- 
mended as being extraordinary. The 
membership report of July 31, 1949, 
shows a total of 2,938 members, an 
increase of 1,486 over the 1948 mem- 
bership. 

Rapid growth such as this may well 
be viewed with pride by those persons 
who are in any way responsible for it. 
We must not, however, overlook the 
fact that there are still approximately 
40% of the students in teacher-educa- 
tion who do not belong to our organi- 
zation. Perhaps, then, we should 
regard our progress more as incentive 
to renewed effort, with our objectives 
set at even larger membership. 

After viewing this increased mem- 
bership, one may expect as a logical 
consequence a great increase in activity 
and accomplishment. A major por- 
tion of this activity and accomplish- 
ment will by necessity be made in the 
individual chapters. Many issues and 
policies, however, may be synthesized 
and decisions made at our regular semi- 
annual meetings of the Junior Execu- 
tive Council. 

It is with expectation of this in- 
creased activity that a great deal of 
planning has been done for the next 
Junior Executive Council meeting, to 
be held December 2 and 3, at the CTA 
Southern Section building, Los An- 
geles. This long-range planning has 
become imperative in order to activate 
the expanding chapters and larger 
Council delegations. 

In order that the December Council 
meeting may operate with greater 
facility, the Junior Executive Council 
officers wish to recommend the follow- 
ing suggestions around which to cen- 
ter our committee thinking. 
Suggested Committee Activity 
Ethics 

The Ethics Committee has been 
established with several purposes in 
mind. The first purpose should be 
that of continuing work on our pro- 


posed Student-Teachers Code. This 
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code of ethics was developed by San 
Jose State and was presented to the 
Junior Council last April for aid in 
completion. It will serve as an inter- 
pretation of the student’s position in 
our profession and will act as a sug- 
gested guide to his actions. 

The scope of this committee is, then, 
the completion of this code and pres- 
entation to the Junior Council for 
adoption. 

A second purpose should be that of 
planning for the effective dissemina- 
tion and application of the revised 
CTA code of ethics. For a large per- 
centage of our membership who are 
soon actually entering the profession, 
this will be an even more vital project. 


National and International Relations 


In our development of strong profes- 
sional unity within the State, perhaps 
we have failed at times to recognize 
the great need for a broader scope in 
our relations. It has been suggested 
that this committee examine the field 
of national and international relations 
with this purpose in mind: To extract 
effective measures from what has been 
done, to find out what can yet be done, 
and to discover useful projects which 
have not been tried, and to present 
them in concrete form as suggestions 
to the chapters. 


Recruitment 


The importance of an active and 
effective recruitment program must 
continually be emphasized. The pro- 
gram itself needs constant revision and 
revitalization. We should attempt to 
utilize our abilities to their greatest 
capacity in a constant drive to interest 
qualified and capable young people to 
enter the teaching profession. We 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
recruitment is one of the marks of a 
profession and requires our energy and 
attention. It should therefore be our 
continued consideration. 

It is suggested that the scope of this 
committee be a renewed search for 
the methods and means of carrying on 
an even broader, richer and attractive 
drive for new members of the teaching 
profession. 


Teacher Education and Professional 


Standards 


Teacher education and professional 
standards have evolved a great deal in 
the last century. The struggle fo, 
professionalism has received great im. 
petus in the past few decades by the 
cooperation of training institutions 


The student is probably in the mog 
favorable position for observation of 
the training situation; therefore ye 
have established this committee with 
the purpose of analyzing individwl 
and State training programs and offer. 
ing constructive suggestions for their 
improvement. 


Standing Rules Committee 


The rapid growth of CSTA has not 
only caused a need for more effective 
planning and a larger scope of activi. 
ties, but has also created a need for 
more definite and clear organization 
of the constitution. We need to have 
a uniform pattern to follow from year 
to year. The standing rules committee 
has been established to investigate our 
needs and to recommend a clearer 
pattern of organizational procedure, 
The results of this committee should 
greatly facilitate the business procedure 
and regulate other necessary actions of 
the group. 

Chapters should make an intensive 
drive in the next two months for 
membership in CSTA. One of the 
best recruitment agencies can be car’ 
ried on through the membership 
campaign. 

Let us remember, however, that 
most new members are enlisted not 
through the efforts of committees, but 
through personal contact by individ: 
-uals within the organization. Individ- 
ual responsibility perhaps should then 
be the prevailing idea in obtaining 
new members, with the chapter serving 
as the agent through which member’ 
ship is granted and through which 
needs and benefits are administered. 
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The Outlook for CSTA 


Upon examination of the past, we 
find rapid growth in membership, new 
interest and vigor, greater strides 
toward professionalism, and a general 
feeling of unity and harmonious ad 
vancement. This record must be the 
basis for the future. We can not 
predict how much we will accomplish 
or what we will gain, but we 40 
observe a definite trend toward larger, 
more active, group endeavor. 

Therefore, we look with pride to 
the past and with faith and assured: 
ness to the future. — Your President, 
Gene R. Schniepp. 


Be sure to read Important Notice on Page 25 
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The above condition of student 
morale (and it is not difficult to 
imagine what reactions such as these 
do for the morale of teachers!) was 
brought about by a class which in- 
cluded in its procedures the bringing 
of many resource visitors into the 
classroom. 

In September of 1948, a new course, 
Social Living, was instituted at Pacific 
Grove High School. The course is 
required of all freshmen. It is taught 
by three teachers and covers units on 





















*We are really very enthusiastic here at 
Pacific Grove High School about the results 
of our Social Living project. The course is 
actually, as you may have recognized, an 
experiment in group guidance. We have 
done a great many interesting things in the 
course (tomorrow, for example, groups of 
students are visiting other schools in the 
area), and I have at least half-a-dozen 
articles waiting to be written. 


You may also be interested in knowing 
that next year (1949-50) an English course 
is to be coordinated with the Social Living 
unit in human relations. All the work in 
literature, grammar, and composition will 
e related to the work in Social Living. 
Since the students seem to find Social Living 
80 interesting, there should be a healthy 
carry-over into the English work. 

I feel that Pacific Grove High School is 
ong some noteworthy things, with its 
teacher recruitment program, Social Living 
experiment, and constant refinement of its 
guidance program. It is really a fine school, 
and Iam happy to be a part of it. — Norman 
H. Naas, May 31, 1949. 
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“I have learned more about myself and others than in all the rest of my 
classes put together. I liked the guests we had all through the year. I am 
sure glad I got to take Social Living.” 


We Utilize Resource Visitors 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS VALUE OF RESOURCE VISITORS* 


By Norman H. Naas, Teacher, Pacific Grove High School 


“The part I liked best was the community. I liked the work and the guest 
speakers. I like this subject very much.” 


“I liked finding out about my community. I have lived here fourteen and 
a half years and I learned a lot about Pacific Grove and Monterey. I liked 
the course so much that I am going to hate to go on to another course.” 


“The semester ended too soon for us.” 


“Everything we do in Social Living, whether large or small, is interesting. 
Social Living proves something that many of us have doubted for years and 
years, and that is that teachers are human. Social Living and our interviews 
have not only proved this, but also showed us that our teachers are interested 
in our future, and more willing to help than we are to ask.” 


orientation, driver education, voca- 
tions, and human relations. The guid- 
ing principles in thinking through the 
course were that the students should 
share in the planning, that a wide 
variety of valid educational techniques 
should be used, and that the course 
should be as interesting and worth- 
while as enthusiastic teaching could 
make it. 


Students Invite Speakers 


The use of resource visitors has 
been prominent among the techniques 
used. Guest speakers have included 
teachers and administrators (a coach, 
an art teacher, the school librarian, 
the principal, the superintendent of 
schools, the dean of boys, the dean of 
girls), a Red Cross worker, a recrea- 
tion commissioner, the city librarian, 
a union secretary, the manager of the 
local P. G. & E. office, the manager 
of the local telephone exchange, a 
hobby specialist, the manager of the 
local California State Employment 
Service office, parents, and others. 


Arrangements for these guest speak- 
ers are made by the students, who are 
first instructed in intereviewing tech- 
niques. Before the visitors come, a 
period is spent in planning specific 
questions to be asked. After the visit, 
reports (sometimes by committees, 


How do you utilize 
resource visitors in 
your school? 





They can be of help 
in many ways. 


sometimes by individuals) are made on 
the talks. 


We feel that our use of resource 
visitors has had literally immeasurable 
returns in terms of understanding, 
becoming interested in, and approving 
the school program. A mother who, 
with a panel of parents, had addressed 
one of the classes in the morning, re- 
turned to the school in the afternoon. 
She stated that she had been thinking 
over her experience all day, and finally 
could not resist returning to tell us 
how much the experience had meant 
to her and how much the program 
was doing for her son. Another 
mother commented to a teacher, “I 
think it would be wonderful if we 
parents could take a course like this.” 


Businessmen Respond 


A copy of a report was sent to one 
businessman. He wrote to the student 
concerned: “Your treatise on this sub- 
ject was excellent. I want to thank 
you for sending me a copy of your 
composition. Please feel free to: call 
on us at any time in the future.” An- 
other businessman stated that he was 
“impressed by the lively questioning” 
and he invited the class to visit his 
place of business. Still another visitor 
commented: “Is this sort of thing new? 
Is it just going on in this school? It 
should be going on in all the schools.” 
Every speaker invited the class to call 
on him again, and most of them in- 
vited the students to visit their busi- 
ness establishments. 


We Recommend It 


Here, again, apart from the real 
educational values involved, is a tangi- 
ble way for teachers to draw the school 
and the community closer together, 
with direct benefits to both. As 
teachers who have been closely asso- 
ciated with a program of resource 
visitors, we Social Living teachers at 
Pacific Grove High School recommend 
the procedure to all teachers. 
























During a State-wide observance of 
Public Schools Week, 50 fathers of 
kindergartners and first graders made 
a substantial contribution to their 
school in Montebello, in Los Angeles 
County. 


The purpose of this annual, special 
week is to promote a close cooperation 
between the schools and the public in 
general, and the parents of school 
children in particular. To this end, 
the public is invited to observe such 
events as student programs, class ‘ses- 
sions, and exhibits of school work. 


On previous occasions, fathers had 
been heard to say rather sheepishly 
that they just tagged along to visit and 
to be entertained, that they guessed it 
was up to the wife, anyway, to make 
the contacts between the home and 
the school. ... 


And it was the fact that the fathers 
felt that they were not necessary to 
their school that gave Gordon Parsons 
his practical, forward-looking idea. 
Mr. Parsons is the principal of East- 
mont Elementary School in Monte- 
bello, a flourishing city of some 18,000 
inhabitants. Brisk and cordial, he is 
an intelligent, hard-working young 
man with a sense of humor. Add to 
this a liking for his fellowmen, and 
you will readily see-why he came to 
realize that the fathers would be hap- 
pier if they, like their wives, might 
be doing something useful for their 
“school-home.” 


He Sent Home 


And because he feels that a father’s 
relationship toward his child’s school 
life is almost as important as his rela- 
tionship toward that same child’s fam- 
ily life, he sent home mimeographed 
requests, well in advance of Public 


Schools Week: 


“Attention, Kindergarten and First Grade 
Fathers! 


*‘We have a construction job on our hands 
and we need your help. We have all the 
materials, but we need YOU AND YOUR 
TOOLS. Our construction evening is 
TUESDAY, April 26, 1949, 7:00 p.m. in 
Room 406. Our job is to make some simple 
framework screens, and the tools you will 
need are: 1. a saw; 2. a screwdriver; 3. a 
hammer; 4. a square. 


“The P.T.A. will have refreshments for 
you. Your child will receive educational as 
well as recreational benefits from the things 
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LIFE WITH FATHER — AT SCHOO 


By Charlotte B. Norris, Los Angeles 


you will make. Please sign, and return as 
soon as possible, so we may know how 
many to prepare for —” 

The result was that construction 
evening found 50 fathers assembled in 


- the auditorium, curious, yet pleased, 


because they were to be of definite 
service to their school. 

They hadn’t long to wait, for 
promptly the principal began to ex- 
plain exactly what was wanted, and 
why. 

After receiving their instructions, 
they went to work at once. One father 
cut out 36 plywood frames, and the 
rest of the fathers got busy assembling 
them. Mingled with the rasp of saws 
and the pounding of nails, there were 
the scraps of conversation and the 
good-humored chaffing which goes on 
when a group of men engage on the 
same project — 


We Heard Him, Buddy! 


“The principal says that these 
screens are to be portable —” 

“We heard him, buddy. It’s so the 
teachers can partition off different 
little rooms for separate groups work- 
ing at the same time —” 

“Smart guy! Go to the head of the 
class!” 

“Schools have changed since I was a 
kid,” admitted one father. 

“For the better — judging from the 
result,” jibed another, with a grin. 

The fathers were enjoying them- 
selves — getting acquainted with other 
fathers in their neighborhood, catch- 
ing glimpses into the organization of 
a modern school system, perhaps even 
contemplating certain suggestions 
which might benefit their school. 

At any rate, the partitions were fin- 
ished in record time, and the men 
were clamoring for the next job. They 
turned eager attention to the heap 
of small, beautifully-milled pieces of 
wood the principal indicated. “Nice 
stuff,” they nodded. “Who did the 
work ?” . 

“A man who insisted that he wanted 
to do his share,” Mr. Parsons ex- 
plained. “He wanted to be here 
tonight, but he couldn’t. He’s recover- 
ing from an attack of infantile paraly- 
sis. He works in his little shop at 
home, and he doesn’t want his name 
mentioned.” 

The fathers received this bit of in- 


formation in thoughtful silence — they 
were learning more about their cop, 
munity every minute. Mentally resoly. 
ing that their work should be a credit 
to that of the absent one, they began 
painstakingly to mount 12-inch wood 
circles on low pedestals formed from 


the assembled pieces of smoothly. 
milled wood. 


“Later on, the circles are to be 
painted white, with black figures, tg 
represent clock faces. They'll be 
equipped with these movable hands g 
the kiddies can learn to tell time,” Mr. 
Parsons told them. 

“Good idea. I didn’t know how to 
tell time until I was nine years old,” 
one father volunteered. “Youngsters 
have swell opportunities nowadays.” 

“Right,” chimed in his neighbor, 
“And I, for one, intend that my 
youngsters shall appreciate those op 
portunities —” 

“The same goes for me —” 

Working busily, the time passed 
before the men were aware that it 
was time for cake and coffee. 

Then the refreshments were over, 
and they got up reluctantly to leave. 
As they went out the door, Mr. Par: 
sons shook hands with them heartily, 
declaring with satisfaction, “Well, to 
night’s program initiates the first 
Annual Workshop for Fathers in 
Montebello, and—” 

“It won't be the last one!” exclaimed 
several voices at once. “Next year 
we'll plan bigger things.” 

“Fine,” the principal replied warmly, 
closing the door after the last depart: 
ing father. 


A Crowded Desk 


Gratified with the success of his 
venture, Mr. Parsons went into his 
office to think the matter over. He 
turned on the light and sat down at 
his desk. The top was almost covered 
with memos, papers, announcements, 
etc., data he must have at his finger’ 
tips in order to keep in touch with his 
23 teachers, the 700 pupils, and the 
people of the community. The crowded 
desk top showed him to be a man of 
many interests, just as the wide, shal’ 
low bowl of giant pansies, grown by 
the Fifth Grade girls, proved him t0 
be a lover of beauty. 

But his mind was not on his desk. 
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Instead, he was thinking that it wasn’t 
the volume of work the men had 
turned out that evening, although it 
was considerable. No, it was the fact 
that the interest of the fathers had 
heen aroused so that they'd worked 
together harmoniously on something 
which would benefit their neighbor's 
child as well as their own — 

So why not carry it further — have 
a father-and-son dinner for all the 
fathers and sons on the first of June? 
Not have a single woman or girl pres- 
ent — although it would probably be 
the mothers who would cook the pot- 


luck contributions their husbands 
brought — later on there could be 
a mother-and-daughter dinner — but 
keep this occasion entirely male. Let 
the fathers make the punch right on 
the scene — have the fathers serve the 
sons, cafeteria style. 

Striving to meet on common ground, 
mightn’t the boys catch briefly the 
adult angle, and the fathers glimpse a 
flashback into their own youthful 
days? Perhaps this evening’s venture 
marked the beginning of an entirely 
new trend in school relationships at 
the Eastmont Elementary School. 





Kindergarten Teachers Learn By Doing 


By Doris Marjorie Brown, Instructor in Education, San Francisco State College 


“Isn't this a pretty color?” said one. 
“Look! I’ve made a rabbit!” said an- 
other. “Should we put the tugboat 
over here?” asked a third. 

These could be the words of kinder- 
garten children as they worked with 
materials, but instead they were ‘re- 
marks made by kindergarten teachers 
as they participated in a kindergarten 
teachers workshop at San Francisco 
State College during the 1949 summer 
session. 

Taking the view that we learn best 
by doing, these kindergarten teachers 
planned to spend their 6 weeks in 
working together, sharing ideas and 
materials, trying new techniques so as 


to be better prepared to work with 
children. 


A Busy Day 


The day’s activities were divided 
into general discussion periods, obser- 
vations of demonstration classes, com- 
mittee work, and actual experiencing 
of materials used by the children. 

General discussions found the group 
facing the problems of scheduling the 
school day, what are suitable centers 
of interest, how to arrange a room 
environment, etc., while the commit- 
tees went to work on specific problems. 

The committee on Parent-Teacher 
Relationships realized that a good un- 
derstanding must be built from the 
first day the mother and child enter 
the school. Many communities have 
booklets to give to the mothers on this 
first day explaining about kindergarten 
and the school regulations and pro- 
cedures. However, the committee felt 
that many school districts lack the 
funds for preparing these printed 
booklets and so they wrote a small 
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mimeographed pamphlet which could 
serve as a model for the members of 
the workshop to take back to their 
schools. This pamphlet, containing 
clever line drawings of kindergartners 
in action, along with factual materials, 
was received with acclamation by the 
total workshop group. 

This committee also delved into the 
problems of parent-teacher -confer- 
ences, and parent meetings. Through 
dramatizations they showed the group 
many suggestions for carrying on home 
visits, conferences, mothers’ clubs, etc. 

The Music Committee spent time in 
exploring the field of music books and 
music records, and presented the total 
group with an annotated list of these 
materials. But following through on 
the philosophy of “learning by doing” 
each morning a member of the com- 
mittee taught the total group a new 
song. When the songs suggested cer- 
tain bodily movements these teachers 
were not content to conjecture as to 
what the children might do with this 
music, but instead tried it out for 
themselves. Hence by the end of the 
summer each had a repertoire of new 
songs and musical experiences to use 
with children. 


The Walls Are Used 


The Social Studies-Science Commit- 
tee compiled suggestions for develop- 
ing centers of interest, science experi- 
ences, sources for free and inexpensive 
pictures, etc. This committee kept the 
walls of the workshop well supplied 
with pictures, as they shared with the 
group their source materials. 

The Language Arts Committee col- 
lected and mimieographed the favorite 
stories and poems of the members of 


the workshop which will provide many 
hours of enjoyment for the “fours and 
fives” in the months to come. 


. We Visit Classes 


Visits to the demonstration classes 
found the workshop members not 
only becoming better acquainted with 
kindergarten children, but also the 
nursery school youngsters and those in 
the primary grades. As kindergarten 
teachers they could see how their 
years work will fit into the total 
school program. 


Ten o'clock each morning found the 
group, coffee cups in hand, sharing a 
different type of experience . . . their 
culinary arts. Each morning someone 
would bring the results of following 
their favorite recipe for coffee cake, 
cookies and cakes. After many “ohs” 
and “ahs,” the group was refreshed 
and ready for some experiencing with 
materials. 


For many teachers, finger-painting, 
chalk on wet paper, clay, and easel- 
painting were new experiences. Many 
were the remarks, such as “I wish 
they’d had this when I was in school.” 
“No wonder the children love it so!” 
Others in the group found satisfaction 
in working with wood. Some took 
odds and ends of mill ends and made 
toys, while others, with an eye to the 
practical, made tool racks, doll house 
furniture, etc., for their children to 
use in the fall. 


Add Wintergreen 


Learning to make finger-paint was 
an added skill which developed 
through trial and error and the helpful 
remarks of others: “You cooked this 
too long.” “Add a little wintergreen.” 


The autoharp took the fancy of 
many in the group and special sessions 
were set aside for learning to play this 
lovely accompaniment instrument. An- 
other musical experience is in store for 
many kindergarten youngsters next 
school year. 


Folk-dancing during the noon hour 
was an added feature for the more 
active members of the group, which 
culminated in a delightful program of 
dances at the end of the session. 


And last but not least must be added 
— dining out in San Francisco. Each 
week the group visited an interesting 
luncheon spot together, such as China- 
town and Fisherman’s Wharf. 


As the workshop drew to a close one 
member expressed her feelings: “This 
is One summer session I will long 
remember for what I actually learned 
and the good time I had in learning.” 
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I. State Board Endorses Proposition 1 


The State Board of Education at its Octo- 
ber meeting in Los Angeles unanimously 
endorsed Proposition 1. 


In reporting on the schoolhousing situa- 
tion in the California Public School System 
to the Board, Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and secre- 
tary to the Board, said: 


“The schoolhousing emergency in several 
hundred California school districts which 
lack local resources for schoolhousing con- 
struction is extremely serious. Unless ade- 
quate classroom space is provided as rapidly 
as possible, California children will suffer an 
extreme impairment of their educational 
opportunity. The proposed State bond issue 
to be submitted to the people on November 
8 offers a course of action that will meet the 
most urgent needs in many parts of the 
State.” 


Dr. Simpson submitted to the Board 
members information from the surveys made 
by the California Teachers Association, 
State Department of Education, and the 
California Cooperative Committee on School 
Finance. 


II. State School Fund, 1949-50 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has certified the principal apportionment of 
the State School Fund to State Controller 
Thomas H. Kuchel. 


The final verified total of the fund for 
1949-50 is $197,665,652.63. The principal 
apportionment totals $197,421,004.52, leav- 
ing a remainder of $244,648.11 which will 
be apportioned to school districts for emer- 
gencies on or before June 1, 1950, as 
directed by law. 


The amounts apportioned to various levels 
of the Public School System in the principal 
apportionment, with comparable amounts 
apportioned in 1948-1949, are as follows: 


Levels 
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Levels 


Elementary 
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eel $134,715,179.91 


—— $197,421,004.52 


The amount of the apportionment to be 
used for the excess cost of educating excep- 
tional children, including the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded, is in- 
cluded in the principal apportionment. The 


SRNR TE MORIN ssc cece ees ecto cts 1,521,031 


Superintendent Simpson pointed out that 
the increase in a.d.a. amounted to 95,816, 
and that 77,229 of this total increase was in 
elementary grades, where the need for 
schoolhousing, teachers, and instructional 
materials is most severe. 


III. New State College Presidents 


Dr. Howard §. McDonald, president of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
has been appointed president of the new 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. It was expected that he would 
take over the duties of the office on No- 
vember 1. The appointment was made by 
Director of Education Simpson, and was 
approved by the State Board of Education 
and the Advisory Board of the College. 
Dr. McDonald has also been appointed by 
the Board of Education of the Los Angeles 
Junior College District to serve as director 
of the Los Angeles City College, which will 
share its Vermont Avenue campus with the 
new State College. Before his appointment 
as president of Brigham Young University, 
Dr. McDonald was superintendent of Salt 
Lake City schools, and previously had served 
as a deputy superintendent in San Francisco 
schools. He holds the Ed.D and M.A. 
degrees from the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is a graduate of Utah State 
College, Logan, Utah. 


P. Victor Peterson, who has served as 
acting president of Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, a temporary institution created by the 
1947 Legislature, has been named president 
of the new State College for Southeast Lot 
Angeles County and Orange County. The 
new college is now occupying temporary 
quarters in Long Beach. 


Dr. Guy A. West has been confirmed as 
president of Sacramento State College. He 
served two years as acting president, pend- 
ing the enactment of further legislation 
required to establish the Sacramento State 
College on a permanent basis. This legisla- 
tive action was taken by the 1949 Legislature. 


IV. Retirement of Irene T. Heineman 


After 22 years of service to the Califor- 
nia Public School System, Irene Taylor 
Heineman has retired from the position of 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction which she has held since Novem- 
ber, 1931. She was appointed to the State 
Board of Education in 1927 by the late 
Governor Clement C. Young. After four 
years on the State Board, she was appointed 


1949-50 1948-49 


$125,151,322.58 
45,953,359.63 
9,393,503.75 
4,702,293.06 


48,146,506.73 
9,569,576.88 
4,989,741.00 





$185,200,478.96 






1950 State School Fund is $3,644,012.63. 


Average daily attendance figures by levels 
of the Public School System, for 1948-1949 


and 1947-1948, are summarized as follows: 


Per Cent 
1948-49 1947-48 of Increase 
ee 1,134,300 1,057,071 13 
atk. 400,833 383,715 4.4 
es 81,714 80,245 1.8 





total designated for this purpose in the 1949- 


to the position in the State Department, 
which she has held ever since, by forme; 
State Superintendent Vierling Kersey, 

William L. Blair, Pasadena, President of 
the State Board of Education, and Superin. 
tendent Simpson have presented a signed 
tribute to Mrs. Heineman in recognition of 
her unique services to public education, |, 
reads in part: 

“It would be difficult to do justice to her 
remarkable service as a public spirited citizen 
in her responsibilities to the State, and in 
her valuable activities in the many organiz 
tions in which she is a vigorous leader. We 
must recall her unique contributions as vice. 
chairman of the Southern California Coungi} 
for UNESCO; as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the United Nations Association; 
as founder-president of the League of 
Women voters; as a member of the nation} 
board of the American Association of Uni. 
versity Women for twelve years; as a mem 
ber of the state advisory board, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and as 4 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Edy 
cation.” 


The Story of a Rich Life 


Mrs. Heineman is a native of Byron, Contra 
Costa County, and was graduated from Univer. 
sity of California, Berkeley, in 1901. She re 
ceived a master of arts degree in classics from 
the University in 1902. She is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa honor society, and is one of the 
founders of U.C.’s Prytanean Society. She is 
the wife of Arthur S,. Heineman, Southern Cali- 
fornia architect, and the mother of three mar- 
ried daughters. She was a member of the los 
Angeles State Normal School Board, 1915 to 
1919, during the years when the school was being 
converted into the “Southern Branch’’ of the 
University of California, now UCLA. Other 
organizations in whieh Mrs. Heineman has been 
an active leader include: Occidental College, 
board member; YWCA, board member; St. Mar- 
garet’s House, Berkeley, board member; Phi Beta 
Kappa Alumni, Southern California, foreign 
scholarships committee chairman; California 
Association of Women Deans and Vice-Princi- 
pals, honorary member; Los Angeles Girls’ 
Council, board member; California Association 
for Adult Education, board member; College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons (Los An- 
geles), board member; Church Federation of 
Los Angeles, board member; Business and Pr- 
fessional Women’s Club, Los Angeles, board 
member; member of the Los Angeles Mayor's 
Committee. 


In closing his tribute, Dr. Simpson said: 
“No words can express the personal regard 
and affection Irene Taylor Heineman has 
inspired in those who have been privileged 
to be her associates in the State Board of 
Education and the State Department of 
Education through these years of service.” 
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An Account of the Investments of the State Teachers Retirement System 


By Louise B. Gridley, Berkeley; Chairman of CTA State Committee on Retirement 


The Investment Board of the State 
Teachers Retirement System is charged 
with the responsibility of investing the 
funds of the system. The members of 
this Board are James S. Dean (Direc- 
tor of Finance), Thomas Kuchei (State 
Controller), Dr. Roy Simpson (State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction), 
Ira Landis of Riverside and Mrs. 
Louise Gridley. The latter two are the 
teacher representatives. Rene Roth- 
schild of the State Department of 
Finance acts as investment adviser. 

These members weigh carefully all 
recommendations for investments, fully 
realizing that these funds are the pro- 
tection for the teachers of the State 
when they have completed their years 
of faithful service to the children of 
the State. Therefore, the Board be- 
leves that safety is the first requisite 
for any investment, regardless of what 
the rate of interest may be for that 
investment. 


As of April 1, 1949, 85% of the 
funds were invested in United States 
Bonds. Prior to the war a major por- 
tion of the funds was invested in 
school and municipal bonds, and as 
these become aviilable at satisfactory 
rates, they will make a desirable pur- 
chase. The Board has set certain 
safeguards and very high standards for 
the purchase of municipal bonds. 


Within the last two years the Board 
has authorized investment in public 
utility bonds to improve the yield 
without reducing the quality of the 
portfolio and to afford greater diversi- 
fication. Purchases of these bonds are 
limited to those having a AAA rating 
by at least two of the three nationally- 
recognized rating authorities; a yield 
of .4% greater than obtainable in 
United States Bonds; and a further 
limitation of not more than 2!4% of 
the System’s assets may be invested in 
any one company. 


A Sacred Trust 


Approximately $1,000,000 per 
month is available for investment. This 
amount represents the excess of the 
revenues, including the contributions 
from the State, over the expenditures, 
which are chiefly retirement allow- 
ances, refunds, and subventions to local 
retirement systems. The $1,000,000 is 
the excess going into a reserve in the 
System for the benefit of those teach- 
ers yet to retire, and it must be invested 
so that all teachers can be assured that 
every effort has been made for their 
protection. 

That is the aim not only of the 
teacher members but of the entire 
Board, who regard this obligation as a 
sacred trust. 


California State Teacher Retirement System Bond Investments, April 1, 1949 


(Par value in thousands of dollars) 


—Permanent Fund— 
Special Annuity 


System Retirement RegujJar Investment Deposit 
Total Annuity Account Account Fund 


U. S. Treasury Bomnds...............:0....0-+ 74,117 12,350 24,627 33,380 3,760 
Metropolitan Water District 1,382 1,382 
Other California Municipals 17 17 
New York City. ‘ 750 175 


Description Percent 


85.5% 


Sub-total Municipals 2,149 1,574 


Michigan Bell Tel. Co 1,275 500 
New Jersey Bell Tel. Co.... ‘ 1,500 875 
New York Tel. Co : 910 450 
Pacific Gas & Electric... Sets 1,500 725 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co 1,500 500 
So. California Edison Co 905 500 
So, California Gas Co........ 1,490 790 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co.... 1,275 800 475 


Subtotal Public Utility 10,355 5,540 4,815 


GRAND TOTAL 86,621 18,465 31,016 33,380 3,760 


Emily De Vore, associate professor of 
education and supervisor of teacher train- 
ing, San Jose State College, retired at the 
close of the spring term. She received 
degrees at Oregon State College of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, and Stanford. She was 
Principal of Oregon State Normal Training 
School and later supervisor at Michigan 
State Normal before coming to San Jose. 


A conference on the role of colleges and 
universities in international understanding 
recently occupied 4 days at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, with representatives of 65 cooperating 
organizations present, under auspices of 
American Council on Education; Ruth G. 
Strickland, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, was chairman of the editorial committee 
of the conference. 
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Shown above with a portfolio of student 
work is Ida Mae Anderson, art supervisor, 
Los Angeles City Schools, and a Pacific Art 
Association member who served as a select- 
ing judge for the International Art Program. 
The portfolio consists of 23 water colors and 
sketches by students of South Pasadena-San 
Marino High School. 


WORLD ART EXCHANGED 


American School Art Used as a 
Means of International Contact 


By Ida May Anderson, Supervisor, Art 
Education, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Chairman, Pacific Area International Art 
Exchange 


“A Portrait of the American Scene” 
might well have labeled an art show that 
took place in San Francisco last May. The 
occasion was the arrival of teen-age artwork 
from Western schools that participated in 
an International Art Exchange, sponsored 
jointly by National Art Education Associa- 
tion and American Junior Red Cross. 


Schools from seven States submitted 1005 
sketches and paintings. Young people from 
grades 6-12 painted colorful and dramatic 
records of their home, school and com- 
munity life to be sent as a means of com- 
munication with boys and girls in other 
countries. 


Selections were made by three members 
of the Pacific Arts Association for immedi- 
ate shipment to 14 nations in Europe, Asia 
and Latin America. A special exhibit was 
retained temporarily for exhibition in the 
United States. 


It is a tribute to art education today that 
young people find no subject too difficult 
nor too baffling. Because the students were 
stimulated by an international interest and 
wanted boys and girls abroad to sense life 
as it is lived here in America, they seemed 
to go straight to the inherent nature of 
things and presented their lives and their 
environment. 


Waterfront pictures spoke of Washington, 
Oregon or California. There were subtle 
greyed colors that defined the Arizona 
desert, and interpretations of every-day 
scenes that might have depicted Alaska, 
Utak or similar sections of the country. 


The local corner was much in evidence, 
complete with gas stations, cars and buses. 
The neighborhood movie theater with 
crowds of people coming, going and stand- 
ing had been frankly observed and well 
defined. Crisp apartments, simple homes 
with neatly painted fences, the family auto- 
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mobile and characteristic back-yard scenes 
were portrayed with accuracy. 


School life, however, predominated. 
Again and again the football game appeared, 
always a different version, but forever simi- 
lar with dramatic action. Square dances, 
the jazz band, the school-building with 
young students hurrying to classes, studving 
on the steps or talking in groups — class- 
room scenes — in fact, almost anything that 
touched their school lives was told with 
sincerity and vigorous handling. 


The International School Art Program 
was started in the fall of 1947 on the basis 
of plans worked out by American Junior 
Red Cross and Eastern Arts Associaticn. 
The experimental promotion of the work 
during that school year resulted in the 
export of almost 3000 paintings to schools 
abroad through the Junior sections of the 
Red Cross societies of Czechloslovakia, 
France, Sweden and Venezuela. In 1948 the 
program was extended with the co-opera- 
tion of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion and of the Eastern, Southern, Western 
and Pacific Art Associations. 


‘The Best Is Sent 


The art work sent overseas is representa- 
tive of the best work done in the schoois of 
the United States today. No copy work is 
accepted, but material is judged on honesty, 
originality in approach, subject-matter and 
adequacy of expression. Individual schools 
submit art work to local Junior Red Cross 
chapters, which assume the responsibility 
for forwarding the material. 


This is a worthy project and one that 
promises increasing co-operation and grow- 
ing success. 


TEACHERS MONTHLY REPORTS 
By Virgil H. Perkins, San Fernando 


It has long been recognized that it is the 
duty and the function of the State to edu- 
cate the young. It is also recognized that 
every child in a State should have as much 
of an opportunity to an education, and as 
much help by the State toward that educa- 
tion, as any other child in that State. Since 
this is true it is then necessary for the State 
to work out some fair method for giving 
financial aid on the per pupil basis. 


But this proposition presented the prob- 
lem of granting equal aid to all pupils of a 
State in a system in which the control of 
the schools was in the hands of local admin- 
istrative units. ° These local units are largely 
sovereign through tradition, and through 
the belief by American custom, that the 
public schools should be administered locally. 


Therefore, some way must be devised for 
the State to aid these local independent 
units. The matter of how to calculate State 
aid has long been a problem everywhere. 
In some States it is figured by the simple 
method of enrollment. Most States, includ- 
ing California, have gradually revised the 
simple enrollment method and now use the 
Average Daily Attendance formula. 


By this formula, local districts get aid 
based on the actual number of pupils in 
attendance for a year. For example, 30 
pupils are enrolled in a class, but an average 
of 2 pupils each day are absent; therefore 
only 28 pupils were in atteridance on the 


average for each day during the year, i.e., 
A.D.A. 28. 


I submit the accompanying procedure of 
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easy working methods in making monthly 
reports. This is mainly a bookkeeping trick. 
Many teachers have been using it success- 
















reports easier becauce they had a set formyl, 
to follow. 
Perhaps other principals would like to 











































































































































































fully for years. But perhaps if it is pub- make a copy, as I did, on 84 x 14 inch Ed 
lished for all it will help some who have an. paper and give out one sheet at each By id 
especially hard time with reports, and monthly report time to each teacher, | hope _ 
would serve as a guide and check-sheet for this will be done in some cases, especially Wh 
others. where any difficulty is encountered in repo hen 
The teachers in the small elementary making, because anything which will lessen ois 
schocl where I have been have used it the teacher's time spent on routine, time aes 
regularly. They say it is a great help as a consuming paper-work will increase the time The 
guide and a proof-sheet. By setting figures and energy she has to spend helping Johnnie for m 
down opposite their counterparts in the and Susie become better integrated to thei to Ca 
example, the teachers have found monthly _ school careers. amusi 
when 
Procedure of Easy Working Methods in Making Monthly Reports* 0 
General Instructions: First check horizontally across the page in Register to see that the total Wi 
for each child (i.e., Days not enrolled column 7, Days absent other than illness — column 8, Days ur 
of absence due to illness — column 9, and Days of attendance — column 10) equals the number of famil 
days taught in the month. Add vertically columns 7, 8, 9 and 101. Then add these totals together neigh 
and the sum should equal the same as the number of days taught times the number of pupils The 
enrolled. Then start with the first column or the left (column 7) and subtract the total of each dge 
successive column toward the right. me 
Example: That 
38 Number of pupils enrolled times (sou! 
18 number of days taught. 
ae Se resea 
304 find 
38 the § 
684 TOTAL A 
fSubtract number of days not enrolled. This figure is total of co!umn 7 jn mob’ 
-94 lRegister. d 
re TOrAL -— This figure is used as divisor to get percentage, +*«-«2. a 
—5.75 {Subtract absence other than illness. Total for column 8 in slow 
—= ———---—— | Hegister. 
mou 
584.25 {Figure used as dividend to get percentage of attendance including absence of p 
(due to illness, and as dividend to get A.D.A. ‘ on 
—23.90 *  fSubtract absence due to illness, This figure is total of column 9 alwa 
ere —-—lin Register. new 
560.35 and 
This figure is total of column 10 in Register. Also used as dividend to get son; 
percentage of attendance excluding absence due to illness. 
A.D.A. Monthly | 
32.45 int 
18) 584.25 - 
54. PROOF 7 
eae wit 
44 Work Proof Here loo 
36 3245 (Space below should be left blank for working proofs) pas 
sie «il It is unnecessary to add column 10, the column which 
8.2 18 gives the most trouble due to its length (30 to 40 numbers) ] 
7.2 25960 and due to the fact that it is often filled with fractions as It 
— parts of days because of the difference in apportionment 
1.05 3245 time in various districts. If columns 7, 8 and 9 are added mu 
es carefully, and they are usually easy to add due to having bla 
-90 58410 few entries, then column 10 will be the correct figure by Gr 
— subtracting. | 
15 15 One More Caution: It should be emphasized that the first OC 
—_— instruction should be carefully followed to see that columns we 
58425 7, 8, 9 and 10 added horizontally shouid always equal the 
number of days school was actually open. 
eae mod Attend- cu 
> ~~ lec Column 7 | Column8 | Column9 | Column 10 bu 
-9902 Days not | Days absent} Days absent Days of M 
ee enrolled other than due to Attendance fir 
590) 584.2500 dr 
PROOF 531.0 v 
9902 53.25 di 
590 53.10 H 
891180 .1500 g 
49510 .1180 *2 Per cent of attendance: First is the percentage of attené ti 
ss nis ance including absence due to illness. It is figured thusly: le 
5842180 320 Actual attendance (column 10) plus absence due to illness : 
320 (column 9) is divided by absence for reasons other that 1 
ne illness (column 8) plus absence due to illness (column $) 
68425 plus actual attendance (column 10). Second is percentage 
of attendance excluding absence due to illness, f 
Percentage of Attend- thusly: Actual attendance (column 10) divided by absence 


ance excluding absence 
due to illness 


for .reasons other 


due to illness (column 9), plus actual attendance ( 
umn 10). 


-9497 
590) 560.3500 








PROOF 531.0 
Register. 
9497 29.35 
590 23.60 
—— absence due to illness, 
854730 5.750 (10 + 83+ 9+1 
47485 5.310 due to illness. 
5603230 -4400 
270 -4130 
56035 270 


Figures in parentheses refer to columns 7, 8, 9 and 10 in 


(9 + 10 + 8 + 9 + 10) First Percentage, inc!uding 





than illness (column 8) plus absence 











0) Second Percentage excluding. absentt 
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look, Ma! It’s Gold! 


By Edith Fox, Teacher, 4th Grade, 
franklin School, Bakersfield 


When a teacher has fun creating a play, 
then, quite naturally, the children and the 
mudience will have fun, too. 


There is nothing more thrillingly dramatic 
for material than America’s westward trek 
to California. And there's nothing more 
amusing to see than an all-boy cast. So 
when our fourth grade was assigned a social 
studies play for assembly, this Broadway pro- 
duction, “Look, Ma! It’s Gold,” was born. 


We first decided that the characters of 
our play should be the members of one 
family in a wagon-train—with a few 
neighbors thrown in as we needed them. 
The three scenes would take place on the 
edge of the Nevada desert between sundown 
and midnight of a day in the fall of 1860. 
That year, so we could use the Pony Express 
(sound effects, of course). Then began 
research work to cover historical data and 
find authentic names, after which we wrote 
the script for the Hubbard family. 


All phases of the course-of-study were 
mobilized for this production. Art, music, 
reading, English, social studies and physical 
training. On a back-drop 24 feet wide, 
sowly emerged a vast desert — purple 
mountains in the distance. Of course, quarts 
of paints were used on the mural and spilled 
on the floor and clothes! But you can 
always wash out poster-paint with water. A 
new instrument — the autoharp — was .met 
and conquered for the accompaniment of 
songs around the camp fire. 


It was exciting when the 5 (boy) women 
in the cast brought their outfits. Grandma's 
shawl, bonnet, and skirt were genuine an- 
tiques. After she (a buxom boy to begin 
with) was padded in the right places, she 
looked as if she had just stepped out of the 
past. 


But the covered wagon was the climax. 
It was 6 feet long, covered with unbleached 
muslin, and had painted on its side in bold 
black letters, ““Californy or Bust.” When 
Grandma stood beside that 1860 model, 
looking out across the desert — brother! 
we were all ready to take off! 


At last comes the eventful day. As the 
curtain rises on the first scene, there are 
busy preparations for the evening meal. 
Members of the family bring wood for the 
fire, carry water from the creek, make 
dried-apple pies, and put the baby to sleep. 
While Pa and Lem, a neighbor, discuss the 
dangers of the desert and the Sierras, Si 
Hawkins appears. He is returning from the 
gold fields and gives them vivid informa: 
tion of life in a mining camp and noncha- 
lantly announces he has a gold nugget right 
in his back pocket! 


But, unfortunately, Si has on a different 
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pair of jeans today. As he reaches to pull 
out the rock, it doesn’t come. He frantically 
digs and twists and still no gold nugget. 
Only with the combined help of Pa and 
Lem does he finally extricate the rock so 
Zeke can say the line that makes the title. 
The audience didn’t know either how very 
vital that gold nugget became later on, 
when a cardboard wheel came off the wagon 
and the nugget had to be used as a hammer 
between scenes! 


The second scene portrays relaxation and 
fun around the camp fire. However, Lem 
brings news to Pa of a wrecked wagon he 
found — also bones. This hints the dramatic 
Indian attack in the last scene, but doesn’t 
spoil the hilarity of the square dance. 


Swing Your Pardner 


Grandpa makes a wonderfully animated 
caller of “Swing your partner!” Emmy 
Perkins, who has already appeared in the 
first scene to borrow soda, gives a good 
characterization of a travel-weary pioneer 
who finds no glamor in the monotonous 
“joltin’ and creakin’ of a covered wagon.” 
But in spite of her tired feet she consents 
to be Lem’s partner and helps make the 
lively square dance a high spot in the play. 


There is contrasting atmosphere in the 
third scene. It is midnight on the desert. 
Wagons are all drawn into a circle and 
everyone has gone to bed except the guards, 
Pa and Lem. As Pa walks back and forth 
on his lonely watch he hears a coyote call 
in the distance. He wonders if this could 
be an Indian signal. 


When Lem excitedly enters to announce 
the enemy is coming, Pa orders everybody 
up and inside the circle! Soon the stage is 
cleared. Pa and Lem crouch motionless with 
cocked guns .. . waiting. Silently the In- 
dians creep in, each clutching a bow, their 
bodies (painted with suntan cream and lip- 
stick) gleaming in the footlights. The leader 
steals over to examine the covered wagon, 
blandly ignoring the pointed guns on the 
other side of the stage. But when he starts 
eating grandma's dried-apple pie the battle 
is on! 


In less than 60 seconds the Redskins are 
driven off. Pa, exhausted but triumphant, 
calls the family back, only to discover that 
Sassafras has slept through the Indian raid! 
As comedy relief, Em enters with an arrow 
through her cap. When she.discovers her 
miraculous escape it changes her complain- 
ing lines to a joyous “Californy, here I 
come!” 


And so ends a day on the Overland Trail. 


DRIVE AND LET DRIVE 


By L. D. Jacks, Driving Instructor, 
Compton Secondary Schools 


As you go about the daily routine of 
home work, you are often aware of the 
rhythmic purr of motor vehicles passing on 
the street. The great majority of them 
probably do not attract your attention. 
People 45-50 years of age are driving most 
of these smoothly-operated cars. They are 
businessmen on their way to work, in most 
cases. They must “get there” and they do 
get there. According to statistics, this 
middle-aged group is the safest of all groups 
of drivers. 


Suddenly your peace and quiet may be 
shattered by a noise like a machine-gun. If 
you hurried to the door you would be too 








late to even say, “There he goes!” It was 
the lad with the “hot-rod” from the next 
block. 


He probably has no place to go and he’s 
going to get there quick. He almost always 
carries no liability insurance. It’s too hard 
for him to get it. Anyway he thinks he is 
good enough that he won't ever have an 
accident. He is good —that is, he can 
make his car do just about what he wants 
it to do. He seems to consider his jalopy 
as a plaything and the streets as a place to 
play with it. His vocabulary consists of 
such words and phrases as, —twin pipes, 
twin carbs, full race, high-lift cam, back 
shift, drop the transmission, lay a strip, 
drag, and fling a brodie. 


Not all young drivers are like the one 
described above, but too many are. This 
really makes it bad for the young drivers 
who are considerate in their driving. They 
have difficulty in getting insurance; in gen- 
eral they are all considered as unsafe drivers. 
Statistics from the National Safety Council 
show that 16-year-old drivers kill 5 times as 
many people, mile-for-mile of driving, as 
the average of all drivers, and 9 times as 
many as the middle-aged group. 


Basically, the problem of the young 
driver is not new to society. Years ago the 
youngsters took it out on their saddle 
horses. We always had to find out whose 
horse could kick dirt in the others’ faces. 
That was a manifestation of the exuberance, 
poor judgment and thoughtlessness of youth. 


But take heart. Much has already been 
done on a general scale throughout our 
nation. Through the cooperation of the 
National Safety Council, American Automo- 
bile Association, and automobile manufac- 
turers, many high schools offer their stu- 
dents actual “behind-the-wheel” instruction 
in driving. 


Accident Rate Is Cut 


Statistics show that young people who 
have had the driver-training offered in 
schools have only half as many accidents as 
the same classification of driver who has 
not had: this formal training. 


It is a two-phase educational program. 
In the ideal setup, the pupil studies the 
theoretical side of driving in a regular class- 
room. By using specially-devised psycho- 
physical tests, the pupil is made aware of 
any handicaps he may have. He then 
knows that he must compensate for his 
weaknesses. Attitude, however, is always 
the dominant aim in driver education. 


In California it is now mandatory for all 
high schools to offer classroom instruction 
in driving to all of their graduates. In 
many schools the classroom work is followed 
by training behind the wheel under the 
supervision of a competent instructor. 

Not all of these high school trainees will 
be perfected as drivers, but something is 
being done to make young drivers safe to 
have upon our highways. They can be 
taught to “Drive and let drive.” 





A new 32-page Teaching Aids Catalog, 
which describes more than 80 charts, posters, 
booklets and other materials available to 
high school teachers, has been released by 
Westinghouse. These aids cover a wide 
range of subjects and are of great value in 
bringing current affairs into the classroom. 
Teachers can secure copies of this catalog 
(B-4560) through School Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Avenue, box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 
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Democratic Education in Practice 


By Jean R. Barnes and Williaxi Toomey, Seventh Grade Teachers, San Jacinto 
Elementary School, San Jacinto, Riverside County; C. W. Lockwood, District 


Superintendent; W. Ralph Long, Principal 


Two seventh grade rooms in the San 
Jacinto Elementary School, including about 
70 pupils, decided, through discussion and 
vote of their student government organiza- 
tions, jointly, to sponsor a courtesy cam- 
paign. With their teachers assistance, a 
tentative program was suggested, adopted 
and turned over to student-elected commit- 
tees for consideration and development. 


As in most schools, there was a definite 


need for improvement in the social relations 
and conduct of the pupils which could best 
be met by the realization of the opportuni- 
ties to practice consciously the art of creat- 
ing pleasant, every-day associations. Theo- 
retically, every child was aware of the need 
of politeness; the actual application of the 
rules of courtesy to daily school situations 
left much to be desired. 


The elected committee, three boys and 
three girls, tried to formulate practical prin- 
ciples that would improve student behavior, 
and a program was drafted and submitted to 
a meeting of the students of the two rooms. 


It was proposed to specialize each week 
in one phase of school life and to attempt 
to draw up a series of suggestions that 
would, if put into effect, result in quieter, 
more orderly school routines and more con- 
siderate school behavior. 


We Concentrate on Courtesy 


The committee reported its conclusions 
to the group and asked help in deciding 
what points should be emphasized in order 
to achieve the goal. With the creakings 
that seem an integral characteristic of demo- 
cratic functioning, the students decided to 
concentrate on classroom courtesy for the 
first week. A poster committee was elected 
for each room and instructed to publicize 
the following slogans: 


1 — Never interrupt. 


2 — Be quiet when the teacher is out of 
the room. 


3 — Keep your feet under the desk. 


4—Do your share to keep your school 
room neat. 


An elected publicity squad was given per- 
mission. by the principal to visit the 4th, 
5th and 6th grades in the school, explain 
what was being undertaken and ask their 
support of the campaign and their co-opera- 
tion in making it effective. A boy and a 
girl made up each of the educational com- 
mittees; the girl outlined the general and 
immediate aims of the courtesy campaign, 
after which the boy gave a “pep” talk and 
urged support of the campaign. The irter- 
est of the lower grades was sought so that 
they, in turn, through their own room 
governments, could and would add their 
co-operation to the community of effort. 


Later phases have included “Assembly 
Courtesy,” “Play Ground Courtesy,” “Bus 
Behavior” and “Personal Tidiness.” Almost 
every child in the 7th grade has had an 
opportunity to be a member of the weekly 
advertising squad and thus has had the 
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experience of speaking before a group and 
attempting to convince others to approve 
and adopt the program. 


The most tangible effect of the campaign 
has been noticed in the improvement of the 
general behavior in Assembly. Courteous 
attention, quiet appreciation of the program 
and an orderly entrance and exit were the 
points that the students had selected to be 
emphasized. The 7th grade children, sup- 
ported by those whom they had attempted 
to influence, were surprised and pleased at 
the very real improvement in the assembly 
conduct. 


As a natural outgrowth of the awareness 
of individual responsibility which this cam- 
paign fostered, separate meetings were held 
to consider the phases of acceptable social 
conduct that are unique to boys and to girls. 
In these, students brought up their own 
problems and were helped to think of them 
in relation to their effect on society as a 
whole. A fine interest and genuine concern 
were shown as these students attempted to 
evaluate their own responsibilities in the 
preservation and development of our demo- 
cratic society. 


The discussions in class meetings have 
brought out the fact that politeness reaily 
is “to do and say the kindest thing in the 
kindest way,” — a trite expression which 
could, nonetheless, be profitably applied to 
almost all human relations. 


Taking turns, sharing equipment, being 
ceteful in the use and care of school prop- 
erty; all these highly desirable and much 
reiterated phrases recur naturally in any 
consideration of courteous behavior. 


Children enjoy crusading. The fact that 
they are influencing others lends enthusiasm 
to their own acceptance and support of any 
prcgram. And it is very heartening to a 
teacher to have student energy assisting in 
the promotion of courtesy in school. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


By Vincent J. Alvino, Special Teacher, 
La Cumbre Junior High School, 
Santa Barbara 


What about mental retardates in Califor- 
nia? The cognizance of the mentally- 
retarded child in this State seems a bit slower 
than in other States. I have taught a special 
class in New York City prior to my present 
assignment. I like to do this work and I 
would like to add my views as a special 
teacher. 


Statistics of many studies made tell us 
that 2-3% of the school population are 
mentally-retarded children. These children 
profit best by a special program. Special 
education must work to adjust the individual 


to the life he has to live; a practical lif 
Low-level jobs are terminal and not interin 
jobs for the mentally-retarded. Yet such 
individuals often leave school without the 
necessary intensive preparation for these 
jobs. 

A retardate can often be greatly benefited 
by special training and education. Parents 
need help to know how best to guide him 
to his fullest development. However hard 
it may seem to face the fact that their child 
is “backward,” facing the truth is the Dar 
ents first step in helping the child. 4 
mentally-retarded child cannot do Ordinary 
school work. He should have the benefit 
of special education. 


Do Not Pretend 


It is no kindness to the child to pretend 
that his disability does not exist. When a 
child is crippled physically we send him to 
a school for crippled children. When 2 
child is crippled mentally we should take as 
great pains to see that his needs are met, 
It is unjust to him to expect him to live up 
to the demands made on normal children, 
No amount of pity and sympathy is going 
to remedy the situation. He is not going 
to “grow out of it,” and we shall only be 
making the situation more tragic by shut 
ting our eyes to it. 

Occupational education is still in its in 
fancy. It is guidance gaited especially to 
the needs of the handicapped. 

The general objective is the greatest poy 
sible development of the individual's limited 
abilities toward the end that, by making a 
contribution to society, he will find the 
happiness that will aid him to become a 
well-adjusted citizen. The specific objec 
tive is the development of vocational inter 
ests and efficiency through a study of occ 
pational education. 


This curriculum satisfies the child's needs, 
stimulates interest, branches out into many 
fields, and requires some problem-solving. 
It is a differentiated curriculum. Children 
require more instruction in fields that are 
entirely omitted from a standard course-of 
study; differences of quality, but not 
quantity. 

Retardates are not getting worse because 
of an inherent trait, but because of the 
complexity of society. They must make 
more adjustments in present society and it 
makes them appear more inadequate. Norma 
V. Scheideman, in her “Psychology of the 
Exceptional Child,” ““A retarded child isa 
child of habit.” 

The best method, I believe, is to provide 
them with prepared automatic and semi 
automatic responses, 

Society at present does not give the re 
tardate any special consideration with 
respect to employment; in fact, it discrimr 
nates against them. The only protection 
for the retardate is special education. Many 
educators have come to an agreement that 
the mentally-retarded, if they are to realize 
their potentialities, must be given a different 
developmental program —rather than 2 
remedial or impractical adaptation of @ 
normal program. Such a program mut 
instill in the child a way of self-measute 
ment; a knowledge of suitable job families 
and social requirements; a technique 0 
meshing abilities with vocational and sock 
requirements; and a desire for social com 
tribution. 


The educational growth of the retardate 
in one year, at most, is three months. 
strongly advocate a segregation of the boys 


(Please turn to Page 25) 
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Calendar of Campus Activities, — day-by- 
day suggestions for a balanced program of 
public relations during the school year, 
1949-50 edition, is a 32-page paper-bound 
illustrated manual, created and issued by 
John H. McCoy, 1207 Louise Street, Santa 
Ana; price $2.50. Dr. McCoy is assistant 
to the president and director of public rela- 
tions, Occidental College. His excellent 
handbook has come into wide use. 


Standard School Broadcast, A Music Map 
of America (teachers manual) is a beautiful 
s6-page brochure, sumptuously illustrated in 
full color and giving detailed background 
for the 22nd annual broadcasts, presented 
for the schools of the West by Standard Oil 
Company of California. The course, 1949- 
§0, is devoted entirely to American music 
correlated with American history, geogra- 
phy, art, literature and folklore. The music 
maps, accompanying the manual, 24 x 42 
inches, in full color, come in a special 
container. 


Verification of Illness Register, by Beck 
Parsons, supervisor of attendance, Plumas 
County, is an 18-page booklet, 814 x 13 
inches (Form J-31), meeting the require- 
ments of the State Department of Educa- 
ton. This bound register for each teacher 
for the entire year simplifies filing pro- 
cedure, eliminates administrative effort and 
reduces clerical work for the teacher. A 
third of the California county superintend- 
ents already have ordered it for this school 
year. Published by Encinal Press, 1329 
Park Street, Alameda; price 50c plus sales 
tax and postage. 


Primitivo and His Dog, a praiseworthy 
picture-book for little children, comprises 48 
pages, mostly full-page photographs. This 
lovely book, 1014 by 124% inches in size, 
is published by Dutton; text and photo- 
graphs by Gloria Hoffman, who has given 
to our children an engaging story of their 
Mexican neighbors; price $2.50. 


World Round, written and illustrated by 
Inez Hogan, a Dutton picture story-book 
for little children; price $1.75; size 9 x 
10%. inches, is an unusual, happy tour 
around the world in animal phantasy. 


Psychology of Adolescence, by Dr. Luella 
Cole, first published by Rinehart and Com- 
Pany in 1948, now appears in a fine new 
third edition of 660 pages, with many 
graphs and illustrations. Dr. Cole, nation- 
ally known for her numerous books in the 
field of education, is Mrs. Robert H. Lowie 
and reides in Berkeley. Her husband is 
professor of anthropology, University of 
California, and chairman of the department. 


Yucca Ranch, by Pumphrey, a beautiful 
axton book of 275 pages, tells the story of 
three adventurous boys who, in the 1860's, 
traveled from Missouri to Southern Cali- 
fornia, to the big cattle ranch which was 
their new home. The author, who lives in 
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San Diego, is nationally known for her 
stories for children; price $3. 


Speech Methods in the Elementary School, 
by Rasmussen of Wisconsin, meets the prac- 
tical needs of the teacher in the numerous 
speech problems that arise in the classroom. 
The worthy product of a long period of 
teaching in teacher-training courses, it is 
published by Ronald Press; 350 pages; price 
$3.50. 


Illustrated Woodworking Projects, by 
Thomas James Orr, features exceedingly 
simple and complete instructions for making 
14 well-designed projects; the usual shop 
equipment is all that is required. Mr. Orr 
is training teacher in woodworking, Los 
Angeles City Schools, and instructor, sum- 
mer session, University of California at 
Santa Barbara. Published by Heath; paper- 
bound; 64 pages; 77 halftones; 14 working 
drawings; price $1. 


Children Learn to Read, by David H. 
Russell, professor of education and associate 
director of supervised teaching, School of 
Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, is a new Ginn and Company text of 
over 400 pages with illustrations, tables, 
and many references and book lists. Dr. 
Russell has carefully examined research and 
good practice and has interestingly and 
competently applied these to the reading 
problems of a modern elementary school. 
He has fairly presented divergent as well 
as congenial viewpoints. This praiseworthy 
book shows how children may be helped to 
reading attainment; price $3.25. 


Teaching United Nations: A Pictorial 
Report, is a beautiful brochure, 9 x 12 
inches, profusely illustrated (issued by 
NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC; price $1), is part of the 
NEA program to promote education about 
the United Nations and its related agencies. 


THREE NEW FILMS 


Attitudes and Health (10-minute; black 
and white; color also; Coronet Films). How 
attitudes help make health and success is 
shown through the cases of Marv, who 
blamed the coach when he didn’t make the 
team, and his sister, who worried herself ill. 
The physician cites other cases of attitudes’ 
influence and gives a plan to gain self- 
perspective: get the facts; make a plan of 
action; follow it. Like “Rest and Health” 
and ‘Exercise and Health” this film deals 
with problems real to youth and young 
adults. 

Alcohol and the Human Body (10-minute 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films.) High 
school students and adults see realistic scien- 
tific facts of the effects of alcohol on the 
drinker, what actually goes on in the organs 
and functions of the body during social 
drinking and during intoxication. The 
point-of-view: “Alcohol is a potential men- 


ace to community safety as well as to per: 


sonal health,” made in collaboration with 
one of the country’s most respected medical 
research scientists. 

Electromagnets (10-minute Young Amer- 
ica Films). Larry discovers why his door- 
bell won't ring when he learns what makes 
electromagnets work, how to make them take 
hold and let go, and carry heavier loads. 
He finds their other practical uses. Like its 
companion films, “Magnets” and “Flow of 
Electricity,” this’ is a first experience in 
science for elementary and junior high 
students, 


THE CO-ORDINATED 
CLASSROOM 


An important new, 48-page, illustrated 
monograph, entitled The Co-Ordinated 
Classroom, by Darell Harmon, is published 

by American Seating 
Company and may be 
obtained free upon re- 
quest, by addressing the 
company at 207 Van 
Ness Avenue South, San 
Francisco 3, or 6900 
Avalon Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 3. 

With many pictures, 
diagrams and charts, this. 
big brochure gives com- 

plete, authentic data on improved classroom 
environment to aid growing children. It 
covers every phase of posture, lighting, 
decoration, equipment, and visual prob!ems. 
Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon, a national author- 
ity, writes interestingly for the classroom 
teacher. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Bridled with Rainbows: Poems about 
many things of earth and sky; selected by 
Sara and John E. Brewton; decorations by 
Vera Bock. One of the most charming 
collections of verse that has come to the 
desk. There are many old favorites, both as. 
to authors and poems, and many that will 
be new ones. It is a dainty and satisfying 
volume. Ages 6-14. Macmillan; $2.75. 

The Ugly Duckling, by Hans. Christian. 
Andersen; illustrated by Will Nickless. A 
Porpoise Book; a well edited edition of an 
old favorite. The illustrations are very wel? 
done. Houghton, Mifflin; '$1. 


Footprints on the Sand, Ella Wiliiams 
Porter. A jolly story of a summer in a 
girls camp. Marya, who is working her way 
for her first year finds some unexpected 
rubs in the hostile attitude of Vicky, one of 
the girls in her group. Marya, unskilled in 
tennis, swimming, riding and all the other 
sports which the girls enjoy, finally wins. 
her way. Macmillan; $2.50. 

The Empty Tower, by Jean Bothwell;. 
illustrated by Margaret Ayer. The story of 
little Premi in the school at Rajahpur. She 
loves her school; the tower without a bell 
troubles her. She starts the idea which de- 
velops into a Fair which provides funds for 
the bell. Good story. Morrow; $2. 


Swamp Boy, a story of the Okefinokee 
Swamp in Georgia, by M. B. Cormack andi 
P. L. Bytovetzski. An interesting and well- 
told story of young Clint Sheppard's prog~ 
re.s from being a gatherer of swamp herbs. 
to his college education. The life of the 
swamp is interestingly depicted. McKay;. 
$2.50. 

How to Know the Birds, an introductiom 
to bird recognition, by Roger Tory Peter- 
son. A most helpful handbook for making: 
firsthand acquaintance with our bird neigh- 
bors. The book tells what characteristics- 
to look for, where to look for them, habitat. 
A helpful feature is the last division, silh:-u- 
ettes of birds as we see them flying or at 
rest. Houghton, Mifflin; $2. 


The Trembling Years, by Elsie Oakes. 
Barber. “An understanding story of the 
feelings of the polio victim; Kathy Storm, 
joyous and vivid and 17, faces life with alf 
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SO HE CAN’ 


T READ! 


By Frank A. Wilby, Superintendent, Midway School District, Fellows, Kern County 


Yes, you may have a pupil who “can’t 
read,” for they do exist, but some of us 
are ready to type a pupil a non-reader and 
make no further effort. True non-readers 
are the exception and need clinical aid, but 
the number of poor readers are legion and 
they, fortunately, can be helped. 


Prevention is better than cure, but this 
maxim is of no comfort to the intermediate 
or upper-grade teacher who must meet the 
challenge of the slow reader. We may be 
thankful that there are few teachers in the 
profession who knowingly allow a slow 
reader to vegetate, without actively trying 
to improve that child’s reading ability. 
Many of us want to help the slow reader, 
but feel a lack of confidence in our ability 
to use technics which will improve reading. 


What are some of the steps a teacher 
should take to meet the reading problems of 
children? 


The teacher will probably find within the 
first few weeks of the term that at least a 
quarter of the class is retarded so far as 
reading is concerned. That first discovery 
makes necessary some major adjustments in 
the reading program. First of all, we must 
not ask those children to try to read above 
their own reading level, a process that means 
only frustration, but we must provide work 
on their own level. 


That means class divisions into at least 
two groups, and more likely three groups, 
so that the fast readers need not be held 
back to the pace set by the average reader. 
Class division into ability groupings is abso- 
lutely fundamental to good teaching of 
reading, and yet we still find classes in which 
all pupils study reading from the same text 
with the same standards for all. 


How may the teacher determine into what 
groups her pupils will fall? She should use 
a variety of methods — the judgment of the 
pupils’ last teacher, permanent record-cards, 
mental maturity, reading and comprehen- 
sion tests, and her own judgment based on 
close observation. During the course of the 
year, readjustment of the groups will prob- 
ably often have to be made. 


Provide for All Levels 


The next step is to provide suitable mate- 
rials for the various levels of reading ability. 
This means, for the slow reader, books 
which approximate his grade placement in 
reading. This may pose a problem for the 
teacher, for the ordinary pupil does not wel- 
come books to which he has been exposed 
in an earlier grade. Recourse to the county 
school library may help the teacher find 
suitable materials new to the pupils. Such 
materials should also appeal to the social 
interests of the child; some children resent 
using texts which are obviously designed for 
younger children. 


The material should be of interest to the 
children. It may be possible to relate the 
reading to the social studies program, so 
that the pupils’ lack of reading ability on 
that level will not be such an obstacle to 
their social studies work. As has been 
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pointed out by May V. Seagoe, “Without 
interest the child may react, but he will 
progress very slowly.” 


It will be noticed by the teacher that the 
poor reader stumbles over words which he 
should have learned in the second and third 
grades — simple words which make up a 
large proportion of the reading material the 
child is likely to encounter in his texts. 
These high-frequency words should be in- 
stantly recognized, and the child’s failure to 
recognize them on sight will so slow him 
down as to make the material he is reading 
unintelligible. 


A Useful List 


Dr. E. W. Dolch has compiled in useful 
form 220 words which make up 50-75% of 
school reading-matter. These are exception- 
ally useful in remedying reading problems. 
These words may be used for flash card 
drills and in games. Once they are mastered 
by the slow pupil, the teacher will observe 
the increase in speed of the child's reading. 
The child will feel encouraged about the 
possibility of improving his reading ability, 
and his interest will intensify. 


The above step is insufficient in itself 
obviously, as it does not especially help the 
pupil to recognize words* not among the 
220 basic words. The child must learn to 
attack words phonetically, and let us hope 
the time has passed when teachers consider 
phonics old-fashioned. Criticism of phonics 
in the past was justified when such phonics 
was taught in a vacuum with no relation to 


THE CLASS CLOWN 


There’s one in every crowd, 
And there’s one in every class, 

Who seems to be endowed 
With a special sort of sass. 


He’s the one who hollers “present!” 
Though all the rest say “here,” 

And you try hard to be pleasant 
Whilé he grins from ear to ear. 


He’s the one’ who shouts “Where are we?” 
When you call on him to read, 

But he never fails to see 
Another’s slight misdeed. 


He’s the one who warbles “why?” 
Whenever you say “no!” 

Then he winks a teasing eye 
At that girl across the row. 


But when he’s not in cla:s, 
You'll find to your despair, 
Time doesn’t seem to pass, 
And you're wishing he was there! 


— By Jane Lundin, Alameda. 


the child’s needs. The good teacher 

reading has never considered phonics : 
unnecessary. The slow reader may tee 
never received such instruction or at 
likely, he may not have arrived at 2 ‘seuea 
age at which phonics instruction could hav 
been effective. "a 


In either case, the teacher must attack 
the problem vigorously and see that th 
child learns to recognize initial and fia 
consonant sounds, short and long wal 
sounds, consonant blends, syllabification 
compound words, etc. A phonics workbook 
may be of help to the pupil, but the beg 
phonics instruction is that which rises out 
of the classroom situation and the material 
being studied. If used properly, the work 
book may be a time-saver and even an initial 
help to the teacher who lacks confidence ip 
her own ability. If the teacher has had no 
instruction herself in the teaching of Phonics, 
which is often the case, she should turn for 
aid to her supervisor or principal, or remedy 
the situation at summer school. 


During the pupil's free reading period, 
there should be made available to him 
numerous selections of easy-to-read books of 
interest to him. This will give him addi 
tional practice on the easy sight words, will 
maintain his interest in reading, and will 
give him a sense of success. 


It Is Easier! 


Some teachers are likely to question the 
possibility of teaching three reading groups 
at the same time. Actually, with a little 
planning, it is easier than teaching the whole 
class the same material at the same time, for 
with this latter practice, the teacher is con 
stantly experiencing failure in reaching her 
goal to the extent that the material does not 
meet the needs of at least a third of the 
class. The teacher succeeds only in satisfy 
ing the requirements of that part of the 
class to which the material is suited —the 
slow readers are filled with a sense of failure 
while the fast readers become bored. It is 
impossible in an hour's time to give much 
individual attention to 35 students all doing 
the same work, but if the class is divided 
into three groups on the basis of their 
ability, work in reading may be geared to 
each group’s needs, and thus be individual- 
ized to a great extent. 


The type of instruction for each group 
will differ. A fast group will need little 
work in phonics, but can do considerable 
free reading, learn to outline, organize and 
write articles, dramatize stories, analyze edi’ 
torials, and do such work suitable to more 
mature students. They can also be of con 
siderable help in doing flash-card work with 
the slow group. The middle or average 
group will do phonic work where it is 
needed, continue increasing vocabulary, do 
dictionary work, and read orally and silently. 
The emphasis in the slow group will be on 
phonics instruction, and the building of a 
more adequate reading vocabulary. 


Careful planning will make it possible for 
the teacher to work exclusively with one 
group at a.time for a 20- or 30-minute 
period, while the other two groups work 
independently. Of course, the type of work 
will vary somewhat with the grade, but the 
teacher should always keep in mind the 
actual achievement level of the pupil rather 
than the artificial criterion of actual grade 
placement. The teacher interested in 1m 
proving her reading instruction can get 
excellent help from the books of such av’ 
thorities as Dolch, Emmett Betts, Nila 
Banton Smith and others. 
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Gas, and ONLY gas, gives you... ‘ 


full-scale 
heat control | 





Each self-lighting burner on your new “CP” 


automatic gas range provides heats unlimited. 


You play the full scale of cooking temperatures 
—from “low D” (simmer-heat for soup) to 
“high C” (fast boiling for tea water), with 


countless variations. 





The lively blue flame springs to life before 
your eyes. You turn it up or down to a cook’s 


whim—for perfect results every time! 


Gas, and only gas, gives you this all-important 


advantage. 


For really flexible, 
fully-automatic cooking, 
choose ... 
() Flony, Flame sans: ; 





“Moderns,” in the know, select a gas range, 
built to “CP” standards, such as the Tappan, above. 
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“A Music-Map of America” 
(Period B) 


THE 
MAP UNROLLS 
WESTWARD 


Week of November 4 
Waterways Westward 












































Week of November 18 
The Great Southwest 










Week of December 2 
The Great Northwest 









Week of December 9 
The Gold Rush 
















Week of December 16 
Railroads to Skytrails 































TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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LOCAL TEACHERS CLUBS ARE 
GRANTED CHARTERS 


Charters were granted, by CTA 
Board of Directors, to local clubs as 


listed below: 


Granted September 3, 1949 — 


No. 113 City Teachers Club of Long 
Beach. 


No. 114 Huntington Beach Elementary 
School Teachers Club. 


No. 115—Mendocino Coast Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Granted October 8, 1949 — 


No. 116 Plumas County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


No. 117 
ers Club. 


Los Angeles Elementary Teach- 


HOOPA TEACHERS WORKSHOP 
Editor 
Dear Sir: 


A workshop for the teachers of the Hoopa 
area, Humboldt County, was held this year 
prior to the opening of schools, to plan the 
year’s course-of-study. The meeting was 
sponsored by Superintendent W. T. Atkin 
and the staff of Hoopa unified school dis- 
trict. The entire staff of County Superin- 
tendent P. F. Woodcock of the Humboldt 
County Schools was in attendance, along 
with Mr. Wray Jones of the county health 
department and Mr. Joseph Chandler, field 
representative, Bureau of Indian Education, 
State Department of Education. 


The workshop lasted for two days and was 
preceded by other general meetings of the 
Hoopa staff. 


At the conclusion of the workshop, each 
teacher was given an opportunity to make 
up courses-of-study under the guidance of 
Curriculum Director Oden Hansen of the 
County office. The workshop made it pos- 
sible for all the teachers in the area to 
become acquainted and to make general 
plans for play-days, and to clarify any inter- 
school problem. 


Coming as it did at the beginning of the 
year, it was said by many to be most helpful 
and will, it is hoped, be continued next year. 
— Thomas P. O’Gorman, English Depart- 
ment Head, Hoopa Valley High School. 


NORTHERN SECTION NOTES 


The Joint Institute will be held this year 
in Sacramento, November 21-23; in the 
Memorial Auditorium. It will be attended 
by 12 counties of this Section; Sacramento 
City and Trinity and Lake counties from 
adjoining sections; about 3500 teachers will 
be in attendance. Excellent speakers are 
scheduled on the program. 


At this time the revised constitution’ and 
by-laws of the Section will be considered. 
As they now stand, they propose to do away 
with the general election of officers at such 
joint institutes and transfer the election back 
to the Section council. This is necessitated 
by the fact that a change in the constitution 
of the State organization calls for a 3-year 
term, instead of the present 2-year term. 


The joint institute has always been held op 
alternate years and not at 3-year interval 
The change also abolishes the institute com, 
mittee and provides that representation be 
given to the State Colleges within its juriy 
diction, also to the State Department of 
Public Instruction and organizations affijj. 
ated with CTA. These amendments have 
been presented to the Section Council 
several meetings for their consideration, 


Quite a delegation attended the Asilomar 
Conference in October. The Section is 
considering holding its own leadership con- 
ference in the autumn of 1950, placing it ig 
a more central location, so that more of its 
members may attend. 


Mrs. Lois Simpson of Sacramento ha 
been appointed a member of the Du Shane 
Committee of NEA; the object of this com 
mittee is to maintain the defense of democ 
racy. It is carried on under the auspices 
of the Classroom Teachers department and 
investigates cases anywhere in the United 
States where the legal rights of teachers 
seem to be violated. Mrs. Simpson wil 
attend a meeting in Washington, D.C,, on 
November 25.—R. W. Everett, Executive 
Secretary. 


OUR OVERSEAS TEACHERS 


Among the many teachers who recently 
visited United States, under the auspices of 
NEA ‘Overseas Teacher Fund, to which 
California teachers contributed so gener 
ously, several spent some time in California, 
including, —J. S. H. Robertson, William 
G. Cartwright and George Mitchell, of New 
Zealand; Jesus F. Barroso, of the Philir 
pines; and Mr. Kotaro Shinozaki and Mr. 
Ryuzo Matsumine, of Japan. Also, four 
Japanese were sponsored by the United 
States Army; the National Education Ass 
ciation provided hosts and_ hostesses for 
them during their stay in the United States; 
they were in Southern California a week. 
They were Mr. Ichiro Takeda, Mr. Kaneo 
Ona, Mr. Rentaro Ono, and Miss Kikue 
Kurama. 


Mary Virginia Morris, southwestern te 
gional director, NEA Department of Clay 
room Teachers, as California hostess, wa 
active in planning itineraries and hospitality 
for these and other guests from abroad. 


The second annual 14-day Christm 
season tour of Mexico, sponsored by College 
of the Pacific in Stockton, is announced by 
Elliott J. Taylor, director of tours. The 
trip from Los Angeles on December 17 
Mexico City, and return on December 30, 
will be by non-stop plane. The Pacific 
party will spend 12 days visiting famous and 
picturesque natural and historical featur 
of old Mexico, The tour is open to st 
dents and the general public: those qualified 
who wish to do so may earn college a 
demic credit. Applications are being accept 
now. 
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gETIRED TEACHERS TEA 


San Fernando Valley Division of Califor- 
nia Retired Teachers Association gave a 
garden tea in honor of the members of the 
State Board and the new retirees of the 
Valley; through the courtesy of George 
Horton the party was given in the home of 
Edward Everette Horton. ; 


The guests were welcomed by Mrs. Mary 
MacGill, the president of the Division. 
Warren C. Conrad, the new president of 
the State Board, résponded with greetings 
and remarks about the work of the Associa- 
tion, past and future. 


After the guests were introduced, they 
were entertained by a musical number per- 
formed by the four children of E. B. Couch; 
also a special treat, a piano duet by Mrs. 
MacGill and Mr. Langworthy. 


Refreshments were served in the sunken 
gardens. It was a very enjoyable afternoon, 
and adding to the enjoyment was the pres- 
ence of Mr. Horton’s remarkably young 
mother, aged 90.—- Margaret H. Smith, 
Los Angeles, Publicity Chairman. 


Mrs. Cloyce E. Martin, English teacher at 
Eureka High School, succeeds Dr. Don 
Karshner of Humboldt State College as 
president of Northwestern California Speech 
Association. The 3-year-old organization 
has a growing membership of high school 
and college teachers, little theatre and recre- 
ation groups, and individuals in Humboldt 
and Del Norte Counties interested in speech 
and dramatics. 


Madeline Bowers, formerly speech cor- 
rectionist, Kern County schools, is now con- 
sultant in speech correction for the Oregon 
State Department of Education, Salem. 


Statistics for Schoolmen 


— Facts from the Social Scene 


Nearly 5,000,000 industrial workers are 
covered by some type of health, welfare or 
retirement plan in their collective bargaining 
agreements, 


The population of the United States, in- 
duding armed forces overseas, was about 
149,452,000 on August 1, 1949. 


Youth hostels in Europe served 500,000 
young tourists from all parts of the world 
this summer, 


Nearly 50 different types of tape record- 
ets are on the market today, ranging in price 
from $200 to $4,000. 


_Approximately 3,000,000 adults and post- 
gh school youth are being served each 
year by public schools. 


Applications for public housing project 
feservations under the Housing Act of 1949 
added up to about 330,000 housing units as 
of September 20. Fifty-nine cities had 
received PHA approval for the construction 
of 146,595 units in the next 2 years. Seventy 
cities have applications pending. 


The Federal Government has become a 
senior partner in scientific re-earch and 
development. From $23,000,000 in 1932, 

appropriations in this field have 
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new 
note 


Music appreciation starts with 
musical enjoyment —and the en- 
joyment is enhanced when the 
music is heard in its natural set- 
ting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a 
big ally in the radio program 
which dramatizes music —“The 
Railroad Hour,” presenting the 
world’s most memorable operet- 
tas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which 
have won the acclaim of millions 
are recreated — with the high 
lights of story and music brought 
to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action- 
speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Rail- 
road Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, 
radio and recording star has a 
great and growing appeal for 


young people. Every Monday 


in | Music 


Education 


night he will be co-starred with 
an outstanding guest artist. 

So here’s a new aid for the 
teacher —a radio program which 
makes good music live—which, 
through class discussion, can 
serve as a bridge between the 
active world of busy boys and 
girls and the reflective world of 
music appreciation. 

Here’s the program that is not 
only yours to enjoy — but to use — 
“The Railroad Hour’— every 
Monday night, over the network 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
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**Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICKTOCK AND 
JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 
FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “language 
paupers” can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete 
Arithmetic Program for grades one through 
nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, 
“Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a completg basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
the quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or just 
the five books which 
make up basic Level One. 
For Grades IV-VI, and 
VII-IX—one excellent 
developmental reader 
per grade is the require- 
ment. 


WINSTO 
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increased to $600,000,000 in 1947. Between 
1941-1948 over 80% of all expenditures in 
the nation for scientific research and devel- 
opment represented outlays by the Federal 
Government, mainly for implements of war. 


Minnesota legislature has approved a 
mental health budget of $28,000,000 for 
next year. Funds will be spent in accord- 
ance with suggestions of a Governor’s Citi- 
zens’ Mental Health Committee. 


‘It’s News to Me” 


Five New School Aids 


These announcements by 
manufacturers of NEW products 
are of professional interest 
to educators. 


Testa Microscope Model F is a new stand- 
ard school microscope with professionally 
precise lenses and mechanism. Costs less 
than $100. Standard Huygens eyepiece 
and the parfocal triple nosepiece with stand- 
ard achromatic objectives. The instrument 
is substantial, tamperproof and unusually 
versatile in its adjustments. Cost includes 
teachers manual and plastic dust-cover. Testa 
Manufacturing Company, 418 South Pecan 
Street, Los Angeles 33. 


Collescope is a hooded screen with a new 
rear-projection which shows sharp, brilliant 
pictures in ordinary room light. Permits 
teacher to stand in front of the audience, 
explaining the film and operating the pro- 
jector at the same time. Saves darkroom 
shades, eliminates middle aisle and allows 
proper ventilation. Wisconsin Sound Equip- 
ment Company, 628 West North Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 


Endur Paint offers a re-surfacing coat for 
old slate blackboards at the cost of 3 cents 
per square foot (3 coats) for the paint. 


cheerful classroom and is recommended by 
illuminating engineers for maximum read- 
ability and minimum eyestrain. Applied 
by spray or brush. Endur Paint Company, 
46 Cornhill, Boston 8. 


Airplane Table provides more classroom 
space and more storage space. Two stu- 
dents using the same unit are separated by 
the book compartment. Has been approved 
for use by leading teachers colleges. The 
flexibility of the units used in group work 
is clearly illustrated by the use of two tables, 
back to back, affording a working unit of 
4 students with a large working area, 4, 6 
or 8 units can be readily grouped where 
group work is desirable. American Desk 
Manufacturing Company, Temple, Texas. 


New Pictorial Stamp Maps designed for 
mounting actual stamps over the illustra- 
tions. Interspersed with comments about the 
lure and lore of postage stamps and their 
history. When filled out and mounted will 
make a handsome display piece for any 
classroom. 23 styles, including a United 
States map, a mercator map of the world, 
the United States flag, —$1 each. Ernest 
Dudley Chase, 1000 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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Central Scientific Company ap 
the acquisition of Redman Scientific 
pany and the Pacific Laboratory Appatang 
and Chemical Company. Redman Sciengit 
Company will now operate in Califor: 
north of the Tehachapi Mountains, ag ¢, 
Redman Division of Central Scientific Coq, 
pany of California. Offices are at 16 Beale 
Street, San Francisco 5. 

Pacific Laboratory Apparatus and Chenj: 
cal Company will now serve Califor 
south of the Tehachapi Mountains, as ¢, 
Pacific Laboratory Division of Centra 
Scientific Company of California. Officg 
are at 3555 Whittier Boulevard, Logs Ay 
geles 23. 
















Manual Arts Press, internationally known, 
in memory of its founder and in celebration 
of its 50th anniversary, has changed its name 


Chart-O-tine- 
THE MODERN 


CHART LINER 
FAST 
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The CHART-O-LINE “34” with 34” spacing 
@ For making 15 lettering guide lines at on 
time — lightly, quickly, and accurately, 

@ For charts up to 30 inches in width. 
@ Weighs less than two pounds — easy to hand 
and store, 


@A “must” for those who make experienc 
en ‘ 

Construc o 

TEMPERED $ 2 30 Post Paid 
MASONITE Plus 3% Tax 


Send Check or Money Order 
Other Chart-O-Line models available on request 
R. J. SNETSINGER 
100A So. Swall Los Angeles 3 














TRAVEL - EARN COLLEGE CREDI1 


Applications Now! 


2nd Annual ‘Posada Time” 
FLIGHT TO MEXICO 
December 17-30 
© 


California Missions Tour 
APRIL 1-8 


Death Valley Expedition 
APRIL 1-9 


Annual Europe Tour 
JUNE 22-AUG. 9, 1950 
Write: 

ELLIOTT J. TAYLOR, Director 
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CSTA JUNIOR COUNCIL MEETS 


CSTA Junior Executive Council 
meets at Southern Section Building, 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles, December 2 and 3; luncheon 
at Biltmore Hotel, 12 noon, Friday, 

2. Regular delegates will 
be housed by CTA; chapters wishing 
to send additional representatives for 
participation in the 2-day program 
whose representatives need housing, 
should apply to Neal Avery or Irv. 
Croshier, housing chairmen, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1120 
West 27th Street, Los Angeles 7; 
phone PRospect 6-9673. 












to Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. The first 
isue of Manual Training Magazine, issued 


i by Mr. Bennett, appeared in October 1899. 


THE TEACHER 


A weary teacher sitting alone in the school- 
room, while the evening shadows are 
falling. 

After a long, hard day of toiling, 

Trying to instil knowledge in little heads, 
when to them the great outdoors is calling. 


Johnny, Mary, and Sally Ann, Tim, Tim- 
othy, Joe and Dan, 

Would much rather be outside running and 
playing, 

As fast as they can. 


§o a teacher must think and work and plan, 

To interest each little pupil in the work at 
hand. 

To make them a better woman or man. 

For in her hands are these little lives. 


To help them she must work and strive. 
So homeward bound, the teacher decided, 
My lot may seem hard, but I am rewarded. 


For better men and women, I am moulding 
today, 
Out of God’s good common clay. 


— By Mrs. Birdie J. Linke, San Francisco 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
(Continued from Page 18) 


and girls in the junior and senior high 
school levels. A man teacher is best for 
an older boys group because he can play 

l with them; assume the big brother or 
father role, which many of them need; and 
talk “their language” if necessary to make 
a point clear. A woman is best for older 
girls where she can assume a big sister role. 


All special teachers should strive to teach 
gtooming, manners, courtesy, ability to get 
along with others. Smith and Roos, in “A 
Guide to Guidance,” makes these statements: 

ersonality in occupation seems to be of 
Steater moment than skill. Seventy-five 
Per cent of the success in a job lie in per- 
sonality, adjustment and not knowledge.” 


It would be wise for all of us to remem- 
t that no one asked to be mentally- 
retarded; it is the duty of society to see that 
every individual so handicapped is given 
¢ education which will enable him to enter 
a ulthood as a participating, well-adjusted, 
contributing member of society. 
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FORMS R, S, T, U 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


: A reliable and valid instrument for measuring achievement 
in the modern school. 
















Norms are based on a nation-wide testing.of more than 
500,000 pupils. 


For grades |-9. 








FORM R 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


Determine the readiness of a pupil to do first-grade work. 


































Guide teachers in adapting instruction to the level of 
the group. 


Provide an objective and reliable basis for grouping. 


Indicate the general mental maturity of the child. 


World Book Company 


12! SECOND STREET-SAN FRANCISCO §& 
DONALD B. JONES --PACIFIC MANAGER 





News and Features 
Tailored for the Classroom 


in THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. Daily, the Monitor brings world-wide news 
and timely features that add new interest and source material to any 
school subject. 

With its wholesome, interesting pages filled with material for class dis- 
cussions, topics for bulletin boards, ideas for student themes, the Monitor 
will be a great benefit to your teaching program. 

For a handy way to order your school subscription today at the special 
rate of only $6.50 for 9 months, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month subscription to The Christian Science Monitor 
at the special school rate. (You save $4.00.) 


Street 
Key — SEN 11 




















NEW BOOKS AND AIDS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


the joy and color drained out of it. It is 
a good book for all of us to read, to help 
us to understand. Macmillan; $3. 


The Jayhawker, by V. M. Moffitt. A 
stirring tale of 1862, while the South was 
still hauling its cotton across Texas. Brett 
Pruitt, kidnapped by the Comanches, re- 
members only his first name when he is 
recovered by “Uncle Abram” and “Aunt 
Prue” Morris. He lives with them for three 
years; then he is persuaded to go away with 
a suave stranger who claims to know his 
family. Brett finds himself in the clutches 
of a band of ruthless Jayhawkers, who plan 
to win a large reward offered for a lost boy. 





Brett is a boy worth knowing, quick think- 
ing and honorable. L. C. Page; $2.50. 

The Plight of Freedom, by Paul Scherer. 
The author is alarmed at the present attack 
from all sides against man’s freedom. *““These 
are the fundamental freedoms that make 
persons out of people. They keep humanity 
human.” “They are the pivotal freedoms 
of history.” Harper; $2.50. 

I Have Lived With the American People, 
by Manuel Buaken. Here is a valuable con- 
tribution to the problem of America’s 
melting-pot made by a Filipino youth, who 
brings both personal experience and careful 
study to his work. He writes without rancor 
or vehemence, but clearly and with full in- 
formation on the incidents he cites. The 
author is a college man and comes from a 
cultured family. His mother is an author 


and poet. Caxton; $4. 






A Cycle of the West, by John G. Nei 
hardt; a collection of the 5 well-known ep) 
poems of the West. Probably “The ‘oa 
of Hugh Glass” and “The Song of Ted 
Smith” are the two best known. The poems 
have dignity and spirit and are Worthy to 
be known far more than they are. Macnij}. 
lan; $5. 


For Little Folks 


The Very Little Dog, by Grace Skaar: the 
story of how the very little dog grew up to 
be a great big dog; attractively told and 
illustrated for the nursery-school and pre: 
school child. William R. Scott; $1. 

It Looks Like This, A Point-of-Viey 
Book, by Irma E. Webber; shows most en 
gagingly from the viewpoint of four mic 
who live in different places how the barn. 
yard animals look from above, below, front 
and back. A challenge to the child who 
likes to draw. William R. Scott; $1. 

Two Little Trains, by Margaret Wig 
Brown; illustrated by Jean Charlot. Here jg 
a book for the little boy in the nursery 
school who does not like books and who 
loves trains. Lots of color and action. Wil 
liam R. Scott; $1.50. 


For the Grades 


Sleepy to the Rescue, by Bob McReyn- 
olds; photographic illustrations by Roy 
Davenport. Sleepy is a real dog and 50 is 
his friend, and they are worth knowing by 
any boy that likes dogs. Sleepy tells his 
own story, and the pictures are delightful, 
Viking Press; $1.50. 

The Emperor’s New Clothes, by Hans 
Christian Andersen; illustrated by Virginia 
Lee Burton. This is a retelling of Hans 
Andersen’s familiar story of the vain em 
peror who cared only for his own rich 
clothing. Two robbers pretended to weave 
cloth of marvelous richness for a new robe. 
But they warned everyone that a fool or 
anyone unfit for his office would be unable 
to see the magic fabric. No one dared 
admit that there was nothing on the looms, 
lest he lose his office or be counted a fool. 
Even the emperor was afraid to contradict 
them lest he be found unfit for his office, so 
he led the procession in his imaginary robes. 
Houghton, Mifflin; $2. 

At the Palace Gates, by Helen Rand 
Parish; pictures by Leo Politi. One of the 
most charming little vignettes of life in 
Lima, Peru, to be found. Paco, the little 
Indian from the hills, finds the vicunas in 
the palace grounds and is lonely no more. 
They are from the hills, too. Paco's adven 
tures are many. He is a sturdy young hero 
of a convincing little story. Viking; $2. 

Marian and Marion, by J. M. Selleger 
Elout; translated by Hilda Van Stockum. 
Marion, the little American girl, is ship 
wrecked and cast up on the shore of a little 
Dutch village. Marian, or Janne, as she is 
called, is among her rescuers and feels that 
the new little girl belongs to her. The ups 
and downs of their friendship make a very 
lively story. Excellent pictures. Viking; $2. 

Too Many Cherries, by Carl Carmer; pic’ 
tures by Jay Hyde Barnum. The price of 
cherries was very low because the crop was 
so large. It would not pay to pick them. 
The Bailey family talked it over, and tele 
phoned a friend in Pittsburgh. They de 
cided George could drive to Pittsburgh, 
where the crop was short; Bill could 9 
with him. A _ lively and realistic stoty- 
Viking; $2. . 

The Blue Cat of Castle Town, by Cath 
erine Cate Coblentz; illustrated by Janie 
Holland. The Blue Kitten learned the song 
of the River—‘With your life fashion 
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. . Riches will pass and power. 
Beauty remains. Sing your own song,” 
ang the river. The kitten sang the song 
to its little town of Castleton, in Vermont, 
and many things happened. Among them: 
there is a rather remarkable carpet in the 
Metropolitan Museum of the City of New 
York. On it you can see the Blue Cat. If 
yeu listen you might hear his song. Long- 
man’s; $9.75. : 

Pencil Fun Book for Boys and Girls, No. 
|, by Frances W. Keene. Here is “more 
fyn than you can shake a stick at,” accord- 
ing to the old saying. Out of an amazing 
page of dots and dashes a carefully-guided 
pencil can draw some startling pictures; 
there are rhymes, games and helpful busy- 
work, Farrar (Seahorse’ Press); $1. 

The Keene Party Book, by Frances W. 
Keene. Lively and helpful suggestions for 
children’s parties; a treasury for mothers, 
teachers and children. Farrar (Seahorse 
Press); $2.50. 


beauty. - 













INTERCULTURAL TEACHING 
AIDS 


Intercultural and audio-visual aids are 
available for teachers and schools from 
nursery school through adult level, by ad- 
dressing Anti-Defamation League of Bnai 
Brith, 2511 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, or 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4. 


The League, a national organization edu- 
cating for better human relations, provides 
intercultural and audio-visual aids fitting into 
the Zeal for Democracy program and listed 
as suitable by U. S. Office of Education, 
NEA, American Council on Education, and 
California State Department of Education. 
Items include: 

Freedom Pamphlets — 25c each. 

Films (recommended by NEA Sec. Ed. Dept.): 
Sing a Song of Friendship, singing cartoons. 
1¢ mm, 2 reels, $86 per reel, or loaned. About 
Fecple, 35 mm. silent filmstrip; with teachers 
guide. $5, or loaned (elementary and sec.). 
None So Blind, 35 mm. filmstrip, humorous 
cartoons on fair play. Sound $6; silent $2.25, 
or luaned. With teachers guide (jr. high, sec. 
and adult), Audiovisual Newsletter and pam- 
phlet Materials on Intergroup Relations, free. 

Books: Intergroup Relations in Teaching Ma- 
teials 231 pp. $3; order from American Cour- 
cil or Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. How Secure These Rights? Doubleday 
$2, A documented survey of discriminaticn. 
Punishment Without Crime— What You Can 
About Prejudice. S. A. Fineberg, Double- 
lay. $3.50. 


Pamphlets: Various free leaflets and pamphlets 
and research materials available. 


Transcriptions: Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation,.212 Fifth Ave., NY, makes available sev- 
eral series of 13 fifteen-minute dramatic trans- 
criptions; $15 set, with teachers guide. 


Posters: Institute for American Democracy, 
212 Fifth Ave., NY, provides set of posters, 
book cover and blotter samples. 


Teacher Institutes: The League can provide 
speakers and consultants and demonstrate audio- 
visual materials at institutes and intercultural 
workshops. 


Your People and Mine is one of the 
splendid Tiegs-Adams social studies series, 
published by Ginn and Company. This 
admirable set comprises 10 books covering 
elementary and secondary levels. Dr. Tiegs 
8 editor-in-chief, California Test Bureau, 
and Fay Adams is professor of education, 
University of Southern California, both of 
Los Angeles. Book 4, Your People and 
Mine, is profusely illustrated in black-and- 
white and in full color; price $2.60. 


How to Build a Better Vocabulary, the 
technique of mastering words for reading, 
speaking, writing, by Nurnberg and Rhodes, 
an attractive, illustrated book of 400 pages, 
is published by Prentice-Hall; price $2.95. 
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This sprightly text features concrete and 
specific ways for learning and remembering 
new words and for using all words with 
maximum effectiveness. The co-authors are 
teachers in Brooklyn high schools. 


We Spell and Write, grades 7 and 8, by 
Lewis and others, now complete this fine 
new series for grades 1-8, issued by McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. The set provides a complete course- 
of-study in spelling and supplementary writ- 
ing; illustrated lessons and meaningful activi- 
ties are grouped in 5 uniform sections, one 
for each day of the school week. 


The Practice of Composition, by Profes- 







sor John M. Kierzek of Corvallis, Oregon, 
is a large format text of nearly 500 pages, 
now appearing in its 3rd edition, form A, 
and published by The MacMillan Company. 
The basic principles of good writing are 
fully expounded with many practical devices 
and aids. The indexing and high-visibility 
layout are important features of this na- 
tionally-used text; price $3.25. 


Basic Composition, Book 1, by Burnham, 
a new Scott, Foresman text for high schools, 
comprises 30 units, 465 pages, illustrated; 
price $2.20. Special attention is paid 
throughout to the practical needs of boys 
and girls. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


of) These children are in beginner’s 
class of the preparatory department, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are practicing their 
piano lesson on a paper keyboard. 


But unlike most piano students, these 
boys and girls will play their own 
compositions. For instead of being 
drilled in finger exercises that are only 
notes, they are given folk songs and 
simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 
of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and chord building 
and the elements of harmony. 


The ages of the students range from 
six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 
are taught. Special talents are not re- 
quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensively 
studied by ‘educators in recent years). 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION comes to you from 
the Northwestern University School of Music. 




















































These Are Your Children, by Jenkins and 
uthers, is a delightfully readable account of 
the child’s growth between age 5 and ado- 
lescence. Published by Scott, Foresman, 
192 pages, 200 photographs; school edition 
$2.50. The detailed discussions are high- 
lighted by 16 case-studies and pictorial 
sequences. 

Aladdin Books — Among the new titles 
in a series for children, published by Aladdin 
Books, are, — Cadets at Kings Point; Over 
the Hills to Nugget; Spooks and Spirits and 
Shadowy Shapes; Magic Bells; Far West 
Summer; The Stubborn Donkey; Hurricane 
Luck; Mr. Hermit Miser and the Neighborly 
Pumpkin; Perhaps Ill Be a Sailor; The 
Christmas Story. The books are beautifully 
printed with attractive jackets in color and 
are especially for boys and girls of the 
elementary and junior high school ages. 
Address Aladdin Books at 554 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Foods, Their Nutritive, Economic and 
Social Value, by Harris and Henderson, 
published by Heath, now appears in its sec- 
ond edition, entirely revised, rewritten and 
reset and richly illustrated. This beautiful 
big text of over 600 pages, for the senior 
high school level, enjoys a national reputa- 
tion; price $3. 

The Public and the Elementary School is 
the title of NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals 28th yearbook. Roy E. 
Learned, long-time principal of Washington 
School, Sacramento, and now principal of 
the new Mark Twain School in that city, 
was a member of the editorial committee ot 
three. Many California elementary school 
principals and teachers contributed to this 
highly important and useful yearbook. Con- 
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Designed for real storybook 
enjoyment, this literary reader 
offers the 6th grader the best of 
the old and the new, in sparkling 
variety. Beautifully bound and 
illustrated. Eight full-color art 
reproductions. 
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PROSE 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 


gratulations to the department, the commit- 
tee, and to its executive secretary, Eva G. 
Pinkston. 


Ideals Publishing Company issues bi 
monthly, beautiful, richly illustrated bro- 
chures for the classroom teachers use. A 
recent issue entitled School Ideals comprises 
124 pages of art work, many in full natural 
color. All the materials are ideal for bulle- 
tin-board or special classroom use; price 
$1.25; address Ideals Publishing Company, 
3510 West St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


The International Who’s Who 1950, 
Fourteenth Edition, published by Europa 
Publications Limited, 39 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.I., contains the life-sketches 
of numerous representative California school- 
people; managing director of this important 
reference book is A. E. Bacon. 


Pictures for the Classroom, by Bruce 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Ontario, 
California, is a 48-page booklet listing 
sources of free and inexpensive pictures for 
classroom use. It is a popular gold mine 
of information and has gone through 6 edi- 
tions. The materials are carefully classified 
by subjects; address Mr. Miller, Box 222, 
Ontario; price 50c. 


Oil Pictures, a beautiful, profusely illus- 
trated, 32-page brochure, issued by Standard 
Oil Company of California, is a pictorial 
story of petroleum for teachers and students. 
It graphically shows the broad sweep of the 
industry all the way from exploring for oil 
to its many uses; address Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20. 


POETRY SERIES 
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PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 7 
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JOURNEYS 


Journeying around the world, 
through literature, the 7th grader 
meets inspiring and entertaining 
personalities, both real and imag- 
inary. Theme arrangement — 
contents by type — word mean- 
ings in footnotes — choral read- 
ing. Art studies — two-color 
illustrations. 





Early California Costumes, Margaret (jj 
bert MacKey and Louise Pinkney Soo, 
the authors of an illustrated account te 
clothing worn by Californians from 1169 
to 1847; illustrations are freely useg 
lend a charm to the publication. Published 
by Stanford University Press; Paper-bound. 
price $3. , : 


Three Years in California. Stanford Uni 
versity Press has issued a reprint of Three 
Years in California by Walter Colton, ; 
book which gives a first-hand account ¢ 
California and its people just before an 
just after the Gold Rush and is a gold mine 
of information. Walter Colton came 
California and settled at Monterey July 1 
1846, just 9 days after Commodore John) 
Sloat took possession of the territory in the 
name of the United States. 

Mr. Colton remained in California ang 
made a sound place for himself in its history 
He ruled Monterey as Alcalde. He bu 
our State's’ first schoolhouse, which became 
the first Capitol, and in it California's fir 
constitution was written. This reprint js 
beautifully reprinted; price $5. 


My First Book, a Reading Readiney 
Workbook, 48c, 128 pages, combines pic 
ture-reading text with workbook pagy 
alternating. Experience-stories on home, 
school, city and farm are developed; com 
plete page by page procedures are included, 
Eight complete “take-home” booklets may 
be created by the child from the workbook 
pages. This book is issued by University 
Publishing Company, whose California rep 
resentative is Arthur A. Hebert, 909-25t 
Street, Santa Monica. 


PROSE AND POETRY Adventures $ 


PASE AND PUCTH 


ADVENTURES 


Adventuring at home and 
abroad, the 8th grader is offered 
a wide variety of literary experi- 
ences —a reading program rich 
in human interest and under- 
standing. Adaptable to varying 
class abilities. Colorful format. 


Represented by G. H. BEEBE, 1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame, California 


THE L. We SINGER COMPANY, INC, SYRACUSE, Ne ¥s 
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RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


of the classroom? A particular problem in 
the area was the need for recruiting and 
training teachers and research personnel 
who were willing and able to solve educa- 
tional problems by research rather than 
debate. No thought was expressed that 
research should be the monopoly of a depart- 
ment, but it was believed that qualified 
personnel would have to exercise some 
regard for the control of quantitative aspects 
of research. 


oe Saturday morning panel was led by 
Dr. Lillie L. Bowman, director of research 
of the San Francisco Unified Schools. This 
panel accepted the challenge of answering 
questions raised by the previous panel. The 
following persons were included in this 
panel: Watt A. Long, associate superintend- 
ent, San Francisco Schools; Charles Grover, 
assistant superintendent, Oakland Public 
Schools; Professor Welty Lefever, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Dr. Harry 
Smallenburg, Los Angeles County Schools; 
Warren Natwick, Bureau of Education Re- 
search, State Department of Education; and 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, CTA Research 
Department. 

A detailed report on answers to questions 
can hardly be made, but wire recordings of 
the entire panel proceedings were taken for 
future digest. It was believed that the 
responsibility for determining the signifi- 
cance of educational research can never be 
wholly separated from school administration, 
even with full-scale departmental organiza- 


tion. The general staff pattern of a military 
organization might be followed successfully 
under some circumstances, but the plan of 
cooperative teamwork of all departments and 
levels of responsibility was thought to offer 
the best hope of results. Decisions on 
research should come by democratic agree- 
ment as to need. The interpretation of 
research was regarded as a definite respon- 
sibility of the research staff; it is what the 
classroom staff expects and what is most 
expedient. It was recommended that visita- 


tion schedules for interpretation be a part 


of the planning of the department. 

It was not thought desirable that the 
classroom teacher be burdened with large- 
scale research duties. It was more impor- 
tant that the teacher knew what research 
was for, what it was like, and how to use it, 
than to be required to conduct it. This 
does not rule out teacher participation in 
research or teacher responsibility for class- 
room evaluation, but it should relieve the 
teacher of a mass of clerical and statistical 
duties. 

Closer coordination between school sys- 
tems and university graduate schools was 
foreseen as a solution to problems of re- 
search in education. Need was identified 
for a more deliberately planned attack on 
educational problems through coordinating 
councils, rather than the hit-or-miss study of 
individual students. It was thought desirable 
that a formal, contractual plan of research 
relations between university schools and 
school systems should be adopted. Graduate 
patterns of study should include formal 
interneships, with research conducted on the 
spot to benefit particular school systems. It 
was thought possible to adapt the methods 
of the Metropolitan School Study Council 


to the State of California, with a State 
Council on school research. 


The Los Angeles City Schools program 
of research stimulated the entire group with 
its description of progress on the measure- 
ment of “intangibles.” It was recommended 
that we stop calling them intangibles, since 
it is evident that progress in measurement 
and evaluation has been definite. These 
items have simply become “curriculum 
objectives” in Los Angeles, with a curricu- 
lum for moral and spiritual values. 

It was concluded that the machinery for 
a Statewide program of educational research 
was nearly at hand and that a plan for bring- 
ing this into reality was the responsibility 
of research and administrative personnel. 
Statewide agencies will soon relieve districts 
of several research burdens in the areas of 
budget and cost analysis and in personnel 
management. The lay public is certain to 
become interested in the results of educa- 
tional research, just as it is growing more 
responsive to curriculum development. 
There will be a vehicle for reporting the 
results of research in the forthcoming “*Cali- 
fornia Journal of Educational Research,” of 
which the first issue will be published in 
January, 1950. 


—— is gearing itself to answer 
the challenge of educational research,” 
were the words of Dr. Booker, who sum- 
marized and evaluated the conference. The 
conference was unanimous in desiring to 
make the meeting an annual affair and to 
look forward to annual reports of major 
cooperative research projects under the 
sponsorship of a State Council of Educa- 
tional Research. 
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Build-as-you-go plan 
oe LIBRARIES 


SECTIONAL 


CARD CABINETS 


Buy all the sections you need now — add 
sections whenever expansion is necessary. 


Made of selected quarter-sawed oak — in 
attractive light or dark finish. Build-as-you- 
go sections include leg base — sliding shelves 
— top — drawer sections of 5 or 15 drawers. 

OTHER GAYLORD LIBRARY FURNITURE: 


Book Trucks — Stools — Displayers — Revolving 
Dictionary Holders and other standard items. 


Write for full information and prices on any of the above items. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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A new, revised edition 


TEACHERS 
ARE 
PEOPLE 


By VIRGINIA CHURCH 


A grand gift 
for ...or from... 
a teacher 


ee 


... the little world of the 
schoolroom has never been quite 
so vividly, variously and briefly 
expressed as in these measured 
lines of Virginia Church.” — 
Rupert Hughes. 


Only $1 at your bookstore or 
from the publisher, postpaid 


Wallace Hebberd, Publisher 
Santa Barbara California 





Acquire a 


LAW DEGREE 


in your spare time! 
Thousands of teachers are discov- 
ering the advantages of an LL.B. 
Degree. Improve your background 
and professional standing. Study 
law at home for greater personal 
success. All texts furnished. Easy 
payment plan. 40 years instruc- 
tion to 114,000 students. Free book 
explains the course. Write today. 
(G. I. APPROVED) 
AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 20-TC, 646 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 

Learn how the T.C.U will help you. 


F=TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS~ a 
8319 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

I aminterested in knowing about your Protective 

Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 

story. 
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‘CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION 


By Clive M. Saiz and Carl A. Bowman, 
CTA Placement Services 


SUPERVISORS 


John M. Weber, recently principal at Crestline 
elementary, has joined the Sacramento county 
superintendent’s staff. 

Beverly Strongman has been elected supervisor, 
Orange county schools, Santa Ana. 

Miss Myrle V. Will was elected supervisor, Ceres 
elementary schools. 

Mrs. Albert Jameson was elected supervisor of 
primary at Mendota elementary schools. 


Lewell K. Ogden is a new member of the staff 
of the Inyo county superintendent’s office. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Clifford Riddlebarger, formerly district superin- 
tendent, Newhall elementary schools, was 
elected district superintendent, Willowbrook 
elementary school district. 

Glenn Riddlebarger, formerly business manager, 
Lawndale elementary schools, has been chosen 
to succeed his son, Clifford Riddlebarger, as 
district superintendent, Newhall elementary 
schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Robert Daugherty was chosen as high school 
principal, Ramona unified schools. 

Henry Charbonneau was elected to the princi- 
palship at Adin high school. 

I. J. Evans accepted the position of principal at 
the Potter Valley high school. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Paul Axtell, formerly principal, Redlands high 
school, has been elected as principal of the 
junior high school, El Segundo schools. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Ernest Swihart, principal at Hermosa Beach, 
was elected elementary principal, El Segundo 
school district. 

Oscar Blum, formerly 6th grade teacher in 
Compton, was chosen principal, Hemet ele- 
mentary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Adkins were chosen as 
principal and teacher for the Warner Springs 
elementary school. 

Harold E. Hart of Maricopa was elected princi- 
pal of Pier Avenue school, Hermosa Beach. 
Jesse Paul Doss was elected principal for North 

school, Hermosa Beach, 

Mrs. Lorena Ward was elected principal of 
Dorris elementary school; she succeeds Richard- 
Matthews. 

True Tourtillot, formerly of Mountain View, was 


elected principal of the Quincy elementary 
school, 


Recent Administrative Changes in 
San Francisco Unified School District 


Ward M. Nichols transferred from the posi- 
tion of dean of semi-professional courses, City 
college, and appointed coordinator of personnel. 

Edwin C. Browne, coordinator of personnel, 
appointed dean of men at City college. 


Mrs. Theresa Mahler, supervisor, child care 
centers, appointed director, child care centers. 

Edward H. Redford, coordinator, adult educa- 
tion, transferred to the position of coordinator, 
seconadary education. 

Edward D. Goldman, principal, Ridgepoint 
schools, appointed coordinator, adult education. 

Marcus Skarstedt, dean, university parallel 
courses, City college, transferred to the position 
of coordinator, division of instruction, City 
college, 

Lleyd D. Luckmann, dean, general college 
courses, City college, transferred to the position 
of dean, university parallel courses, City college. 

John J. Brady, assistant dean, student activi- 
ties, City college, transferred to the position of 
dean, semi-professional courses, City college. 

Louis F. Batmale, teacher, City college, trans- 
ferred to the position of assistant dean, student 
activities, City college. 

Edward S. Sandys, dean of men, City college, 
transferred to the position of dean, general col- 
lege courses, City college. 

Melvin Peterson, from teacher at Lowell high 
to assistant principal at Lincoln high, 





Evert K. Frederick, from head counsel 
Commerce high to assistant principal gt Cont 


merce, 

Ruth Adams, from teacher at Lowell to ac: 
ant principal at Commerce, — 
Nellie Walsh, from head counselor at Mari 

junior high to assistant principal at Maring 

Sylvester Kelly, from assistant principg| 
Horace Mann junior high to assistant Dring; 
at James Lick junior high. bal 

George L. Camp, from assistant principal at 
Aptos junior high to assistant principal] at 
Horace Mann. 

George J. Moscone, from teacher at Everett 
junior high to assistant principal at Aptos, 

Marian H. Dunbar, from assistant Drincip,) 
at Alamo school to principal at Monroe, 

Virginia Kent, from assistant principal at 
Commodore Sloat school to acting principal » 
Grattan, 

Julia G. Merrell, from assistant principa| at 
West Portal school to principal at Juniper 
Serra. : 

Edith Cummings, from principal of Golden 
Gate school to principal at Visitacion Valley 
school. 

Tennessee Kent, from assistant principal 9 
John Muir school to principal at Golden Gate 

Margaret McCullough, from assistant princip,| 
at the Franklin and Lincoln schools to principal 
at Ridgepoint schools I and II, and Excelsior 
school. 

Mary J. O’Farrell, from assistant principal a 
Alvarado and Twin Peaks schools to principal 
at Ridgepoint schools III and IV and Ridgepoint 
annex. 

Margaret Perelemoff, from assistant principal 
at Glen Park school to assistant principal a 
Franklin-Lincoln schools. 

Martha Lowary, from teacher at Parkside 
school to assistant principal at Glen Park, 

Ileen Keith, from yard teacher at Twin Peaks 
school to assistant principal at Alvarado-Twin 
Peaks schools. 

Teresa Mahoney, from assistant principal at 
Paul Revere school to assistant principal at the 
Redding-Spring Valley school. 

Donald Anderson, from teacher at Ridgepoint 
IV school to assistant principal at Paul Revere, 

Victor Robinson, from teacher at Lick junior 
high to assistant principal at Alamo school. 


"THE RIGHT MAP 
FOR EVERY GRADE" 


’ 
Came 3 


Graded Maps 
Globes 
Charts 


to fit the specific needs of the various 
age groups. 


Request your copy of Cram's new illus- 
trated Teaching Aids Catalog No. 82. 


Write to Cram's West Coast represen- 


tative: 


J. A. OWENS 
1854 Redesdale Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
Ph. Normandy 1-1614 
Tue GEORGE F. CRAM 
COMPANY Inc. 
Geographical 
Engravers and Publishers Since 1861 
730 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


English Teachers! Get your copy of 


101 DEVICES AND ACTIVITIES for 
the TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
(Sent postpaid the day order is received] 
Mail one dollar bill, check or M.O. to 


ARNOLD LAZARUS 
Santa Monica High School 
Santa Monica, California 
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at Isadore Pivnick, from teacher at Daniel Web- 

nt ster school to assistant principal at Daniel 
Webster. ; 

st. Harriet McCullough, from teacher at Bay View 
gehool to assistant principal at the Sherman and 

ha Gough schools. 

Rose Marraccini, from teacher at Pacific 
at Heights school to assistant principal at John 
al uir. 

ie Wisecarver, from assistant principal at 
at Monroe school to assistant principal at Farragut 
at ool. 
Ruth O’Kane, from assistant principal at 
tt Candlestick Cove school to assistant principal at 
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THE NEW 


BOOKS 


THE NATION’S 
BASIC READERS 


@Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 


@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


¢ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 








NOVEMBER 1949 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 











In Memoriam 





T. S. MacQuiddy 
Thomas Smith MacQuiddy, 71, superin- 


tendent of public schools at Watsonville for 


41 years until his retirement in 1948, died 
September 26. 


Native of Hanford, he went to Watson- 


ville in 1905. 


He was secretary of California Teachers 
Association Central Coast Section for 20 
years and served on State and regional edu- 


cational commissions. He served on CTA 


State Council on Education and the State 


Commission on youth problems. He was 
a member of the National Association of 


School Administrators and NEA. 


Dr. John H. Napier 


Dr. John H. Napier, 54, former super- 
intendent of schools at Emeryville, died at 
Picayune, Mississippi, September 24, friends 
in Oakland learned. 


For the past 5 years Mr. Napier had been 
superintendent of schools at Picayune. 


He was superintendent at Emeryville, 


1925-36 and active in the establishment of 


Emery High School. 


Previously Dr. Napier was a teacher in 
Piedmont. A native of Picayune, he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Henry C. Wienke of Fresno 


Henry C. Wienke of Fresno, age 80, died 
August 29 while visiting relatives in Illinois; 
he was en route to Canada to attend the 


wedding of his granddaughter. For 25 years 


he was first instructor and later director of 
vocational education, Fresno Technical 
Senior High School, prior to his retirement 
in 1936. Born in Illinois in 1869, he studied 


at University of Chicago and taught for 


several years in Illinois and Michigan before 
coming to California in 1915. 


Guy M. Knox of Piedmont 


Guy M. Knox, head of the French de- 
partment of Piedmont High School, passed 
away suddenly at his home on September 5. 
Mr. Knox had been a 
much-loved member of 
the Piedmont faculty 
for 27 years. He was 
a teacher par excel- 
lence. Students and 
teachers remember him 
for his spirited and 


genuine interest in 


gardens, and people. 
Piedmont High School was a second home 


to Mr. Knox, and for it he worked untir- 
ingly. To the members of the faculty he 
was a brother, interested in each one’s 
welfare, always ready to listen and to help. 


Quick wit and fire added zest to a warm 


and gracious nature. Mr. Knox is greatly 


missed. 


colorful classes, his 


every individual, his 
unswerving standards, 
his marvelous ability to 
teach, and his enthusiasms, which included 
not only French, but the theatre, music, 


THE NATIONAL 


THE ANSWER TO 
MONEY RIDDLES... 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS! 





You can spend them like cash 
everywhere... from Cairo, 
Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. Unlike 
cash, they are promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen... Cost 
only 75¢ for each $100 pur- 
chased. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


OF NEW YORK 


Finst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CITY BANK 
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OUPS..e- 


for the Abshing 


The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


16. Time telling is a teaching unit on the 
development of the watch. It is as fascinat- 
ing to the teacher as to any youngster from 
the 6th grade up. Shows pictorially the 
mechanics of a watch and how it works. 
Unit includes teachers manual, wall-chart 


and student folders. Hamilton Watch 
Company. 


17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a set of 6 posture posters, ““These 
Sitting Americans,” in black and white. 
Designed for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining helpful posture. 
American Seating Company. 


18. Black Magic. A 6-page comics unit 
containing 33 pictures in which a boy who 
has to write a school composition on “The 
Romance of Coal Mining” accompanies his 
father down to a modern mechanized coal 
mine to learn something of the romance of 


modern coal production. Bituminous Coal 
Institute. 


19. Teachers Guidebook — nutrition edu- 
cation source-book for teachers. Emphasis 
on the elementary grade teachers. General 


Mills. 


20. The USA —lIts Land, Its People, 
Its Industries. A 98-page reprint of a new 
article on the United States, appearing in 
the current edition of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Beautifully illustrated in 
black and white, in full color, and koda- 
crome. One copy to a teacher. 


21. Handwriting, Its Relationship to Per- 
sonality Development contains a report of a 
study on penmanship instruction, which sets 
forth many challenging details pertaining to 
penmanship among today’s students. The 
booklet also reprints “Graphology in Indus- 
try,” written by one of England’s best-known 
qualified graphologists. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators will be interested in this. West- 
ern Paper Converting Company. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 


in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


16. 17, 18, 19. 20. 21, 


Adedress............. Ree UE cass | 
Subject taught...........0....2.......... Grade............ | 
Sma Ann OI ic 8 ts ee | 
aM AIDING Ss | 
Enrollment: Boys...............-.- ae | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





American Extension School of Law.................... 30 
American Seating Company...................... 2nd cover 
Association of American Railroads....... ............ 23 
Bituminous Coal Institute..........00..000.00000000000000...... 3 
Central Scientific Company................0...0000000..... 1 
TRU a rn 
Christian Science Monitor.............20...0.000.00....... 25 
College of the Pacific Tours................... pit weaeces 24 
Cram Company, Inc., George F.................-....-..-- 30 
cpmyeee ee ks. ccesswaebccs 29 
General Mills, Inc....... Spee ae eaters 4th cever 
‘“Hebberd, Publisher, Wallace................................ 30 
ee 
National City Bank of New York...................... 31 
Pacific Coast Gas Association.............................. 21 
Row, Peterson & Company.................................... 31 
Singer Company, Inc, The L, W.....................-... 28 
RN a pashan ethene ts 24 
Standard Oil Company 

Standard School Broadcast.........................--.:..--++ 22 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters.......................... 30 
Western Paper Converting Company.................. 26 
UMBC UE Ciacci cscs cineca OE 
ee 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.......................... 27 








PACIFIC ARTS MEETING 


Fall meeting of Pacific Arts Association 
occurs at the Civic Auditorium, San Jose, 
November 5. This organization is composed 
of art instructors, art supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators interested in the advancement 
of art education. Anyone engaged in some 
phase of art education is cordially invited to 
attend and become a member; dues are $2 a 
year. 


An interesting program has been arranged 
which will feature: 


9:30 — Crafts in Action— San Jose instructors. 

10:00 — Arts in the Classroom — illustrated 
lectures, Philoma Goldsworthy, Art Supervisor, 
San Jose Schools. 


10:00 — Art. Education in California Colleges 
— Dr. Marques E. Reitzel, San Jose State College. 


10:30 — Tour of modern school buildings in 
San Jose. 


12:00 — Luncheon in a new cafetorium., 


2:30 — Modern School Planning — illustrated 
lecture, Dr. J. D. Macconnell, Stanford Uni- 


‘versity. 


Exhibition material on display during the day. 


Newly-elected officers for 1949-51 are: Milton 
Lanyon, President; San Jose State College. 
Irene Lagorio, Vice-President; Oakland Techni- 
cal High School. Ann Kenyon, Treasurer ; Tulare 
Union High School. Ward Phillips, Secretary; 
Alameda County Schools. 





Manual for School Board Members will 
appear early in 1950 in a fine new second 
edition. Developed several years ago by 
Mrs. I. E. Porter, executive secretary, Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association, this 
valuable manual quickly attained national 
prominence. The second edition will in- 
clude much new and up-to-date material: 
for further information address the Associa- 
tion at No. 4 Professional Building, 
Bakersfield. 








COMING EVENTS 


November 5 — Pacific Arts Associatig 
Northern Section; fall meeting. Civic Audi 
torium, San Jose. 

November 6-12 — American Education 
Weck. 

November 8 — Election Day; 

> 
election on the $250 million School ay 
Issue; Vote YES on Number 1, the School 
Bond Issue. 

November 11— Armistice Day of the 
First World War. 

November 11-13 — CTA Central Sectigp: 
annual training conference. Asilomar. | 

November 12— CTA Southern Sectiog 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

November 13-19—Childrens Book 
Week; 31st annual observance. 

November 16-18 — California State Junior 
College Association; annual fall conference, 
Bakersfield. ; 

November 16-18 — School Food Service 
Association; 3d annual conference. Wash 
ington, D.C. 

November 16-20 — California Association 
of Adult Education Administrators; fall con 
ference. Bakersfield. 

November 18, 19 — State Council on 
Teacher Education. Yosemite. 

November 18, 19 — Audio-Visual Educa 
tion Association of California; fall confer 
ence. San Francisco. 

November 19 — Association of California 
State College Instructors; semi-annual con 
ference. Sacramento. 

November 19 — California Council for 
Adult Education; annual fall meeting. Bak 
ersfield. 

November 19 — CTA Bay Section Coun 
cil; regular meeting. ‘Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 

November 24 — Thanksgiving Day. 

November 24-26 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; 29th annual meeting. 
Baltimore. 

November 24-26 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; annual meeting. Ho 
tel Statler, Buffalo. 

November 28-30— California County 
Superintendents of Schools Association; ar 
nual conference. Sacramento. 

November 28-30 — National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Associa 
tions; fall meeting. Clearwater, Florida. 

December 2, 3 — CTA State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting, meetings 
of State committees and of CTA Board of 
Directors. CTA Southern Section Head: 
quarters, Los Angeles. 

December 3 -— US Navy College Trai 
ing Program; 4th nation-wide competitive 
examination. Open to high school seniors, 
etc. This is the largest single college scholar 
ship program in US. Full details obtainable 
from high school principals. : 

December 5 — Closing date for submis 
sion of manuscripts; annual anthology of 
high school poetry. Auspices National High 
School Poetry Association; address Dennis 
Hartman, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los An 
geles 34. 

December 6-10 — American Vocational 
Association; annual conference. Atlantic 
City. a 

December 6-10 — National Council 0 
Chief State School Officers; annual meet 
ing. Biloxi, Mississippi. 

December 25 — Christmas Day. 

January 1 — New Years Day, 1950. | 

January 14—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

January 15-21 — Printing Week; national 
observance. 
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Easier dish washing... youll find the secret in petroleum 


It may seem like a long trip to your dish- 
pan, but a good share of the “soapless 
soaps” you use started deep in the earth in 
an oil well. 

These new cleaners, called detergents, 
actually make water “wetter”...attract dirt 
and grease almost like a magnet. They make 
dishes sparkle, work well with all fabrics 
in hard or soft water, clean cars, and they 
have many other home and industrial uses. 

The practical means of making deter- 
gents from oil came out of Standard of 
California research ... by risking substan- 


tial sums for experimentation and develop- 


ment. The results: new products to make 
your work easier, new manufacturing and 
selling jobs, a company better able to serve 
you and all the West. 
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